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Te the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine, 
tlle mat 


BE PRANSHAT ou for insertion in 
your pages, if you consider it de- 
serving of a place in them, an ex- 
tract from a manuscript, of an excur- 
sion through a part of this province, 
in December. Should the present 
fragment meet your approbation, | 
shall send you in continuation, some 
observations on the village of Grace- 
bill, and its academy. , 

Iam yours, aa 


i 
AND here [ cannot avoid noting 


‘down some reflections, and observa- 


tions, which arose out of the circum- 
stance of my having, when last in 
this part of the country, beheld the 
superb edifice erected by the lute 
Farl of Bristol, on the banks of 
Lough Neagh, with an aspect so dif- 
ferent from its present one : the day 
was cold and dreary, and as I rode 
along towards the ferry over which 
lintended to go, a train of solemn 
feelings passed across my iad; 
Which were kept alive by reflection, 
ad contemplation ef the surround- 
ing scenery. 

On beholding this once noble edi- 
fice, now a roofless turret, forming 
@ lonely object in the wintry land- 
“ape, memory held up her tablet, 

wing with scenes of former days. 

hout ten years ago, I had contem- 
Plated this magnificent pile ; costly 
the embellishments of art; stored 
“ith the choicest efforts of the sta- 
‘ary’s chissel, and the paintes’s pen- 
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cil. I had been within its walls. I 
had feasted my eyes with pleasure 
and satisfaction on the assemblage of 
its silent beauties. Whatever was 
superb in ornament, or classical in 
design, had lent its aid to embellish 
this lordly dome. Eccentricity dic- 
tated the plan; opulence furnished 
the materials; and art completed 
the majestic structare. I well re- 
collect the impression that was then 
made on my taste and fancy. I had 
not before been gratified with the 
view of so much elegance; and 
though I have since inspected some 
of the first collections of painting in 
Evrope, and the tinest specimens of 
architecture, yet this building sof- 
fers nothing by comparison, particu- 
larly as a private residence : as such 
it was splendid indeed, 

A massy pediment, supported by 
giant columus, bore, in relief, an ap- 
propriate inscription from the Odys- 
sy. The temple was circular; and 
round a ftriese at the top, was in- 
scribed those lines, from the 4th 
Georgie of Virgil : 

“In viridi campo, templum de marmore 
ponam,” &¢. &c. 


alluding to the situation. I was then 
in company with some interesting 
and amiable young ladies, who yet 
remember with pleasure our roman- 
tic excursion. I was struck with the 
abrupt grandeur with which it rose 
in the midst of a wild waste. At that 
time its lordly founder slumbered in 
the dust; the mitre nor the crown 
shields not the heads of its wearers : 
the time of its own decease was tlien 
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Thoughts on visiting Ballyskullen. 


at hand: and I remember, whilst we 
were gazing on the beauties of its 
apartments, the keenagh, or aborigi- 
nal requiem of the native Irish, re- 
sounded through the edifice: a fu- 


neral passing 


at the 


time, pro- 


duced a sublime and solensn effect ; 
aml through the medium of a ro- 
mantic imagination, may appear to 
memory as if prophetic of its fall. 
Thus does the poet’s fancy linger 
near a spot where he once enjoyed de- 
light, and where the harp of Eolus 
abounding in sadness, had impressed 
on his ear, tones that foreboded a 
Jong separation from the place he 
loved. The summer then spread bis 
rich mantle over nature,’ the land- 
scape smiled; it then towered, the 
noblest object of the surrounding 
scenery. Now, the landscape lower- 
ed in frowning shade, winter wrap- 
ped the form of creation close in his 
hoary vestment; it stood a shape- 
Jess ruin in the melancholy waste, 
with its tenantless apartments open 
to the winds of heaven, with no- 
thing left but its mass 
that there once resided spleadid opu- 


lence. 


walls to tell 


“« | saw the walls of Balciutha, and 
they were desolate; the fox looked 
out of his place, and the thistle shook 


its grey beard in the wind.” 


But 


thus must fall the turrets of ambi- 
tion, and moulder into dust, like the 
clay, to which when animated they 
aflorded a transient satisfaction | 
Such were my reflections. I shall 


add the, subjoiued,- as they were e-: 
licited, by considering the use of 


riches: as we study their application 
in the hands of the lineally opulent, 
or the man who receives them as the 
usnal appendage of rank and title. 
The late Bishop of Derry was that 
kind of being whom we may deno- 


rminate an 


eccentric, 


He had a 


taste, or rageas | shall cal) it, for 
pictorial study, and had been much 


abroad. He built Ballyskullen house, 
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but did not reside there, I was 
told that the whole, cost nearly 
£190,000; but I may have beeg 
misinformed. Howevera very large 
sum was expended by him on this 
spot; he designed it perhaps for a 
monument of his taste and wealth; 
it might have remained one of his 
folly ; now it adorns as a ruin, 
wild but not a picturesque landscape, 
He gave, it is true, employment by 
erecting this building to many sur. 
rounding poor ; this had its use, and 
was felt, pro tempore; but how much 
was wasted in foreign ornaments} 
given to foreign artists? Leta rich 
man anda divine, cherish the ten. 
der plant of education in a soil where 
its early buds are often nipped ‘y 
the frost of penury ; let him gratify 
the more exalted feclings of his na- 
ture, by bestowing his combrous 
wealth on the amelioration of society 
within the circle of his influence, not by 
erecting massy repositories of use 
less grandeur, to be the gaze of the 
million for a few transient years; 
let bim thus act, and he will prove 
himself a genuine follower of him 
who said, ‘¢Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” 

Calmly rests the benevolent Howe 
ard! Deep were my sensations when 
in the sublime temple of St. Paul, 


I wet his monument with tears of 


which I am proud to boast: He 
was the brother of his race! How 
poor to the hairs that shaded his re 
vered temples, appears the conse 
crated mitre or the ducal coronet; 
his hallowed remains though trodden 
under Paynim footsteps, are embalm 
ed by the tears of the widow and 
the orphan, christian as well as ma 
hometan. The breath of “<a 
laid him_low, though the fier 

pestileace, horrible as was us a 
pect, was unable to appal his ple 
cid spirit, resolute in well doing, 
The stately pillar may rise to show 
where its builder siumbers; but 
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the name of the true philanthropist 
is of itself a monument more darable 
than brass. 

[have been conversing with some 
friends on subjects which led to these 
remarks. There has been a stupid 
maxim, “de mortuis nil nisi bo- 
pum’”—~’tis false : a great man at his 
decease oniy begins to live; his 
wealth was given him as a sacred <e- 

ite, to be improved according to 
om talents or opportunities, this un- 
done, he ought to live in remem- 
brance, but unwept by the poet, un- 
sng by the minstrel. His memory 
should be a picture for the observer 
of character to study, its faults 
should be marked by the pen of the 
satyrist, and the canvas that repre- 
seats his deeds ought to stand un- 
varnished in the temple of history. 
The truly and actively good man, 
seks for-no eulogy, his virtues are 
bis monument; his grave is bedew- 
ed with the tears of sensibility. The 
frivolous in himself, 
though fond of fame, wishes to ac- 
quire it, but then, “ By’r lady he 
must build churches, and then there 
are hopes that a great-man’s me- 
mory may outlive his life half a 
year,” 

1 have said the prelate was an 
tecentric, he would probably be 
rieved were he now to see the house 

it by him in ruins; but he ad- 
mired ruins. I am told, that he 
said of his lady, from whom I believe 

was separated, “ that she wasa 
fine old ruin!” being more advanc- 
tdio years than himself. 

No man has it in his power to do 
more local good than an opulent pre- 
late of the established church ; many 
Mong them were, and are orna- 
ments of human nature, and lumi- 
mties of erudition. Porteus and 

alson, are names which will be 
‘er dear to their country. 

lis said, that the Earl was an ad- 
Mirer (1 shall not say a votary) of 
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the laughter loving dame. In his 
bed-room I saw a picture of the 
Cytherean Queen, sufficient to warm 
the bosom of age, or kindle 1:to 
flame the desire of youth: I shail 
note an anecdote of this room. An 
old woman a walking index to the 
pictures and furniiure, pointing wa 
picture exquisitely finished, but 
which explained itself, illustrated it int 
the plainest manner; ladies were 
present, and it had a more than awk- 
ward effect The composition was 
not immodest though warm, but het 
explanation of it, though aot warm, 
was immodest. In fine the Earl lov 
ed the ladies, or rather liked their 
angelic forms; poor man his heart 
was tender, few there are, who even 
with the shield of devotion, can re- 
pel or arrest the arrows of beauty, 
However itis better fora bishop 
to be a lover than a glutton; but 
I hope there is not one to be found 
who resembles the picture sketched 
by Holcroft in Hugh Trevor. Slight 
failings are too often observed with 
severity in the clergy, who, it ought 
to be remembered are bot mortal. 
A rational christian ought well to 
know, that our religion deprives us 
of not one gratification compatible 
with our physical natures, or the 
dignity of our rational part. It en- 
joins the regulation of the passions, 
not their erfinction ; moderation, nut 
penance, and the wretched votaries 
of monkish seclusion, or religious 
restriction of any kind, are perhaps 
the greatest enemies of that religion 
which they attempitoadvocate. I stiail 
thus conciude this expression of sen 
timent, to which the subject led me. 
There is a way in which the sons 
of hereditary wealth or acquired 
opulence : the nobleman, the divine, 
the squire: how many children of: 
genius, waste their infaney and their 
youth, without a friend to direct 
their steps in the way of emulation; 
to point out to. their anxious eye the 
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distant temple of fame ! How many 

Opening blossoms of mental excel- 

lence close their delicate calices, and 

droop their heads in oblivion, or in 

death, uncheered by the genial sun 

of patronage; or are trodden into 

‘he dust, under the foot of purse- 
proud ignorance ! To transplant 
such valuable, but neglected flow- 
vets, from the frigid soil where they 
but rise above its surface : to place 
them in the temperature of animat- 
ing ‘protection, there to develope 
tiwir latent beauties : to nurse their 
lragile stems, leaning against the 
prop of pecuniary assistance, until 
the tender plant becomes a magnifi- 
cent ornament of the garden that 
cherished it; pleasing the eye of 
faste ; delighting the philosophic 
inind. To do this, I say, is a task 
worthy of the noblest birth, the most 
ample possessions, ‘This brings with 
it a reward more prectous than the 
zems of Golconda; this presents to 
the pure and refined sense, an offering, 
sweeter than the fragrance of the 
cvange-tree, that delights the marfi- 
ner on the Lusitanian coast! An in- 
cense too refined for the vulgar 
mind : a pleasure too great to be en- 
joyed by those senseless beings whom 
nature fashionsevery day, and “ sends 
forth a million such ashamed of ber 
work,” 


i —————— 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


— 
GENTLEMEN, 


"PRE following tale I met with in 
the original; I thought it pret- 
ty, and the moral of jt pleased me. 
It has, I think, the merit of simpli- 
city, and comes quickly to its porut, 
it would be in vain to pretend, that 
I have given it an English dress 
equal to its Ralian one; but I will 
not affect to say, that 1 have taken 
io pains with it. A free translation, 
wud areal English idiom, were my 


objects. Every one accustomed to 
transiate, must have found, that 
when he has revised his pe 

he has been disappointed and griey. 
ed, to find, mm almost every sentence, 
expressions and turns of phrase, that 
do not belong so much to his native 
language, as to that from which he 
has translated. This I have endea 
voured to avoid: ‘how far I have 
succeeded, others must judge. If 
the story suits your miscellany, your 
insertion of it will oblige, 


You rs, &e, 


CE 


THE PUNISHMENT OF REVENGE; 


A Story, from the Italian. 
AT the time when a great part of 
Italy was divided into a number of 
small republics, intrigues of various 
kinds, and petty wars were very 
frequent among them, The disgrace. 
ful passions of envy, hatred, aad 
private revenge, were the principal 
causes of these disturbances, At 
that period, there existed a mortil 
enmity between Guido, a native uf 
Lucca, and Guicciardo, a Floren- 
tine; the former was a Captain m 
his country’s service, the latter was 
Governor of the town of Sammini- 
atu. Whatever might have beemthe 
origin of their ‘violent enmity, tie 
fact is, that they endeavoured o 
every occasion to injure each other, 
aud esteemed themselves fortunate 
in avy opportunity of accomplishing 
so unworthy an object. But how 
short-sighted isthe misguided mind 
of man! ‘Nescia mens hominua 
fati sortisque future, et servare me 
dum, rebus sublata secundis! 
far are his schemes of a 
from being the dictates of true pil 
cy! ‘These men had each of them? 
son, who was the object of fism 
vidlent affection. ‘The youths vel 
ing their'residence at Pisa, pri 
ceived for each other a strong 
Freques 


disinterested friendship. 
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did they lament the deep and im- 
ble hatred which subsisted be- 
tween their parents: but, said they, 
we ought not, on that account, to 
wfferany abatement of our mutual 
regard. And, in fact, their esteem 
and confidence, their zeal and dis- 
interestedness in the service of each 
other, had so strengthened their vir- 
toous friendship, as to have render- 
ed its decay nearly impossible. 

These amiable young mén were 
recalled to their respective homes, 
on account of certain civil distar- 
bances which occurred ‘about that 
time; and. much was their sorrow 
at separation increased, by their not 
being able to write to each other, 
without danger of the violent displea- 
sure of their parents. Soon after the 
eparation of the sons, the father of 
oue of them, Guido, meditated the 
plan of a sudden and unexpected at- 
tack upon the city of Samminiato, 
then held by the Florentines, and 

verned by Guicciardo. This city 
is situated at the summit of a delight. 
ful/hill, at the foot of which extends 
afertile plain, where may be seen a 
fumber of beautiful villas, at small 
distances from each other. In this 
plain Guido’s troops arrived during 
the night,-and pitched their camp. 
The inhabitants of Samminiato hav- 
ing received intelligence of the ene- 
my’s approach, lost no time in pre- 
poring for their defence. As they 
Considered themselves not stificient- 
ly strong, they despatched a mes- 
senger to Florence, to represent their 
filuation, and to desire that forces 
Might be sent to their aid. The 

Orentines could not refuse assist- 
ance to a people who were a part of 
their republic, and accordingly sent 
of as quickiy as possible, the suc- 
Cours which they judged conve- 
tient. Three hundred horse, and 
five hundred foot, marched towards 

miniato, and in order to conceal 
their approach from the enemy, they 
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did not advance by the high road, 
but passed across the fieids and 
woods. When they came near the 
city, they sent to acquaint the yo- 
vernor of their arrival. He, being 
informed by his spies that the ene» 
my designed to seize upoo the city 
during the night, desired the Floren» 
tines to conceal themselves at a 
smail distance, and watt until a cer 
tain signal should inform them of the 
commencement of the attack. He 
ordered, that on the instant of the 
signal, the horse should advance 
without any delay, and the foot toile 
low as quickly as possible. In the 
mean time, Guido, putting hunself 
at the head of the horse, and com- 
mitting the infantry to his son, Ron- 
zardo, resolved to force an en'rance 
into the cry, and to inundate the 
streets with the blood of the citizens, 
mingled with that of -his private 
enemy. They approached, and 
had hardly arrived, when the fight 
beyan with the utmost impetuosity, 
and the most obstinate valour. At 
first, they seemed likely to come off 
victorious ; for, having entered by a 
breach, they soon filled the city 
with disorder and consternation. 
At this conjuncture, Sandro, the son 
of Guicciardo, having, with impru- 
dent bravery, made his way through 
the enemy, found himself alone tn 
the midst of them. Unable long to 
resist their fury, he soon fell on 
the ground, and gave himself up 
for lost, when Ronzardo ran to him, 
called to ‘his men to desist, and set 
him at liberty, on condition, that he 
would retire, and not make his ap- 
pearance again during the fight. At 
this instant the Florentioes came up, 
and joined in the fray ; while those 
of Lucea, finding the enemy io the 


rear, as well as front, fought most 


desperately ; vor did they lose their 
courage, though their numbers every 
moment diminished, . Some were 


disarmed, some dashed bheadlopg 
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down the precipice, some trod 
under foot by the cavalry, some fell 
by the sword; nothing was _ heard 
but the clash of arms, the trampling 
of horses, and the groans of the dy- 
ing. Biood was streaming in tor- 
rents on every side, when the Flor- 
entines, having at the same moment 
taken Guido and his son prisoners, 
raised a shout of victory, The others, 
finding they had lost their leaders, 
betook themselves to flight; but 
death followed wherever they flew. 
The victors remained in complete 
possession of the field. 

In consequence of the victory, 
affairs soon became tranquil, and 
Guicctardo, baving the prisoners 
completely in bis power, now 
thought of nothing but his revenge. 
His son many times represented to 
him, the intimate friendship that 
subsisted between himself and Ron- 
zardo, and the manuer in which the 
latter had heroically saved his life. 
He endeavoured to persuade him, 
that a generous pardon was the me 
vengeance worthy of a noble mind, 
towards a fallen enemy ; and begged 
of him, that if he would not show 
them courtesy and friendsbip, at 
least that he would not be forget- 
ful of gratitude and cummon justice. 
But Guicciardo thirsted for their 
blood, and was acquainted with no 
revenge but one! 

His son, however, frequently vi- 
sited the prisoners in their dark cell, 
by means of false keys, and com- 
forted them withthe hope of liberty. 
Put, finding his importunities with 
his father were entirely useless, he 
at last resolved to Jet them secretly 
out of prison, and give them the 
opportunity of saving themselves by 
flight. 

In the mean time, Guicciardo, 
observing the extreme eagerness of 
his son for the liberation of the cap- 
tives, began to fear, that he would 
make some private attempt to save 
them. In order to prevent this, and 


at the same time to free himself of 
uneasiness, he resolved upon taking 
their lives with his own hands, ins 
tending to conceal their bodies yn. 
der the floor of the dungeon, thas 
their fate might be for ever hid from 
the world. Having provided himself 
with a dagger, he privately entered 
their prison in the dead of the night, 
when he thought bimself secure from 
observation, Sandro, his son, ha 
pened at that moment to be with the 
prisoners, and alarmed by the noise, 
he ran to the door, to discover who 
was approaching. A faint glimmer 
from the light of the moon, showed 
Guicciardo that some one was near 
him. Supposing it to be one of the 
objects of his vengeance, he strikes 
fiercely with his dagger. It was his 
son! Then quick as thought he 
plunges the murderous steel into the 
next, It was the unhappy Guido! 
“Ah!” exclaimed the fallen and 
bleeding Sandro, “ mark the justice 
of God; you intended the death of 
your enemies, and, you have slain 
your son!” At these words, Guic- 
ciardo dropped the dagger, and stood 
speechless with horror. At this in- 
stant, the guards of the prison, rous 
ed by the noise, hastily approached 
with lights. ‘They found Guido ex- 
piring, and Ronzardo stretched oa 
his body, embracing it, and bathing 
it with his tears ; Sandro lying insen 
sible, through loss of blood, and his 
father standing over him, with bis 
eyes fixed, like a man bereft of every 
feeling. The utmost care was takea 
of Sandro, and Guicciardo was for 
cibly dragged from the spot. — 
zardo remained extended on his fa 
ther’s lifeless body. 

The most dreadful state of madness 
was the reward of the Governors 
cruelty. He no longer hears, not 
sees, nor understands! Wherever 
he is, he thinks he bebolds the ghost 
of his son, and of Guido his enemy; 
and imagines he hears a voice ¢fy 
ing, “ Mark the justice of God: 
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He sees in the shades of night their 
leand bloody corses, and contems 
sies with herror the mortal 

wounds. Hardly has the day dawn- 
ed, when he rushes furiousiy forth, 
hoping that the horrid images will 
cease to pursue bim ; but in vain, for 
they are the creation of his remorse, 
pe appear for ever before him. 

He runs hither and thither, then 

sdienly stops, thinking his son op- 

his advance; but, at last, hav- 
ing reached in his wanderings the 
smmit of a precipice, he threw 
himself from it, and thus terminate 
ed his life and his crimes ! 

The greatest exertions were used 
for the recovery of Sandro, and 
they were successful. He gave 
liberty to Ronzardo, and frequently 
lamented with him, the unhappy 
fate of their parents, who had so 
miserably fallen, by yielding to the 
hateful passion of revenge. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


lila 


“ We shall be obliged to any of our 
Correspondents in the neighbourhood of 
Dungannon. where we understand this 
plagiarist [H HH ] Lives, to commu- 
ucule his name, that we may expose 
hm to public view. Some years ago 
we detected him acting in the same 
nanner, under the signatures of «© Wil- 
lam,’ * D,” &c. lic, at that time, 
weunderstuod was acierk ina woollen- 
draper’s shop.”? 

See Belfast Mag. for Jan. 1813. 
FTER Mr. Crastree has whip- 
ped H H.H.’s sensibility so se- 
verely, and after Mentor has given 
tim such appropriate counsel how to 
manage his ignorance in future, he 
vwuld indeed be torpid as the oyster, 
werehe to require another flagella- 
tot. As, however, thieves are ge- 
mrally creatures cast with obtuse 
igs,and as the above-mentioned 
rit has evinced an inordinate 
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quantity of brass to have been knead- 
ed in his forehead, by appearing in 
Dungannon even since he received 
the castigation of your correspon- 
dents, 1 have complied with your 
invitation, and transmit you a war- 
rant, by which you will at any time 
empowered to put him in che pil- 
ory. 

You confound the identity of two 
characters, in supposing H.H.H, 
Witiiam, D., &e. to be the same: 
they are different persons, The lat- 
ter was a mere bey, and his offence 
was not unpardonable. The former 
is in appearance a man, matured to 
the phrase, well stricken in years. 

And who, think you, is he? A 
person, I assure you, who brandishes 
a much more formidable weapon 
than the quill: verily nothing ims 
than the sword militairé. During 
his stay in Dungannon, he was quite 
an Adonis with many of the sister- 
hood: he had hung their bells, and 
r'ghted their fans, and done all the 
frivolous gallantries of a “ carpet 
knight.” By repeatedly clapping 
such assiduities, like so many brim- 
stone matches, to their hearts, he 
was able to put them in a state of 
effectual combustion; and, it is said, 
occasioned various broils, piques, 
jealousies, &c., between families. 
Perhaps, then, it might bein order 
to complete his triumph, by storm- 
ing the mental fortress, now he had 
gained the corporeal, that he used 
this last consummate artifice. 

Or perhaps this pseudo poet, one 
of the illuminati, and “ most thinking 
people of England,” imagines he 
may play as many monkey tricks as 
he pleases among us wild Hirish. 
He wants to try our cullibility. Like 
his half-brother Cacus, who, when 
stealing .Hercules’s cows, dragged 
them backwards by the tail, to pre-e 
vent discovery ; so this literary thief, 
by a little backward dexterity, ima- 
gined he could easily dupe the moun- 
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tain ignorance of Paddy. But Irish 
taste will never be fed by the hand 
of such a caterer. 
public table be furnished from the 
depot of larceny? No: this min- 
sirel-quack, to whom Apollo denied 
a diploma, makes up his bolus too 
grossly for the national palate, 

H.H.H. is an officer, (I think a 
Lieutenant.) in a regiment of mili- 
tia, a party of which regiment were 
lately doing duty in Dungannon. I 
understand he was modest enough to 
let his acquaintance know when he 
had communicated any thing to 
your Magazine, and 1 have seen 
the number sought after with eager 
avidity. He who signed Wittiam, 
ad D., is long since gone from Dun- 

onan. 

This is what I. know of H.H.H. 
I was not personally acquainted with 
him, so that I have not heard bim 
orally declare himself the writer 
whose signature was H.H.H, but he 
is the universally accredited person, 
and | believe it unquestionable. 

The Proprietors of the Belfast 
Magazine are at liberty to use this 
communication in whatever manner 
they please. 

B. 


b —— —__________ 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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HE word nation signifies a dis- 
tinct, peculiar people, united to 
each other by the strongest and most 
endearing ties; speaking the same 
language ; attached to each ether by 
a similarity ef manners and customs, 
and separated from, and unconnect- 
ed with any other society of men. 
Every nation may be considered 
as a numerous and widely extended 
family ; governed by the same laws ; 
professing obedience to the same su- 
reme head ; attached to each other 
~ the strong ties of interest and re- 
lationship ; feeling the same parti- 
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ality towards their native country: 
and the same disgust, or antipathy, 
towards strangers and forei :ners, 
Considered in so grand a point of 
view, the duties which we owe to 
society become more distinct and 


clear. Family duties become jp 
some measure social. With that 
strong and ardent love which 


unites and connects the members of 
a family, should we love our coup. 
trymen. With that fervent zeal 
which every member of a family 
evinces, in endeavouring to promote 
the interest, honour, and respectabi- 
lity of his family, should we be ani. 
mated in behalf of our country, Pa. 
triotism and loyalty should glow in 
our breasts: philanthropy and love 
should characterize our actions ; and 
all our talents and resources, nay, 
even our lives andefortunes, shou 
be offered at the shrine of duty, if 
such a sacrifice could have thesmall- 
est tendency to rescue our country 
from impending danger, or promote 
her glory or happiness. 

Of all the vices which degrade the 
human character, selfishness is the 
most odious and disgraceful. It is 
the characteristic mark of intemal 
corruption. It discovers a heart, des 
titute of every fine and generous 
feeling ; insensible to the mild and 
gentle virtues of benevolence and 
humanity ; and completely sunk in 
vice and depravity. Those mean, 
sordid wretches, whose sole happt 
ness consists in self. gratification, are 
completely destitute of the slightest 
feeling of philauthropy or patridh 
ism. Frequently insensible to the 
misfortunes of their friends and rele 
tives, sentiments of concern for the 
welfare of their country cannot 
sonably be expected from them. 
Their thoughts being wholly ocee 
pied in contriving schemes to amas 
wealth, and increase their 
possessions, the misfortunes of thei 
country seldom cost them @ #§%) 
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sor does the sympathetic tear flow 
for the miserics or distresses of their 
sliow-citizens; but hedge-hog like, 
insensible to every thing, but what 
is contained in the narfow shell of 
their own desires, they virtually re- 
younce all connexion with society, 
und exist only for theniselves. 

That man, indeed, must be pos- 
sessed of a heart, cold and insensible 
a a block of marble, and destitute 
ofevery noble and generous feeling, 
who, in the present awful and alarm- 
lag state of affairs, can survey his 
country, without feeling’ the deepest 
and tendérest emotions of concern. 
Great Britain and Ireland, insulated 
fom the continent, and surrounded 
and washed by the roaring biilows 
othe Atlantic, have experienced in 

em a sure bulwark of defence. 
Piece by this liquid element, 
ind feeling conscious of her personal 
wcurity, Great Britain has, with a 
we zeal, laboured to embroil 

vations of the continént : fabour- 
éd to raise the whirlwind of war, and 
excite them to the murderous com- 
bat. In the execution uf these in- 
fernal plans, she, alas! has been 
but too successful. England has 
heen a piercing thorn in tlie side 
of Europe.. By her intrigues, by 
her supplies and subsidies, she has 
tueceede| in exciting one of the 
Most obstinate, sauguinary, and 
Hoody wars, that the historic pen 
tver recorded : whilst (let it be re- 
wembered,) not one drop ‘of blood 
bas siained her own shores. No! 
the thundering peals of war have 
only been heard at a distance. ‘The 
dark black clouds, which have so 
long overhung the continent, have, 
by the merciful hand -of Heaven, 
been averted from our coasts. The 
e tempest, that has swept the 
ended continent, and poured death 
destruction around, has there 
went its fury ; whilst these two high- 
y favoured’ islands h:ve enjoyed a 
BELFAST MaG. N@. LYIS. ie, 
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clear unclouded atmosphert,* and 
basked undisturbed in (he sunbeams 
of peace. Great is the mercy our 
country has experienced ; and great 
should be our gratitude for such ous 
deserved favour. But, let us wot 
congratulate ourselves on our se- 
curity; the fiual result of events is 
conceal.d by a veil, inipenetrable 
to human sagacity. The war now 
wears a different aspect trom whiat 
itonce wsumed The countless le- 
gions of our enemies no longer tetri- 
fy us with threats of invasion; a 
surer, but more tedious plan of opes 
tations they have alopted. They 
now strike at the source of Englaa.l’s 
wealth and power. They now strike 
at the source of England's naval su- 
periority, They now, by persevere 
ing in a system of blockade, have 
succeeded in feducing these, once 
rich, flourishing islauds, td a come 
parative state of poverty aad misery. 
From the North Cape to the Bay of 
Biscay, Europe presents an iron- 
bound coast, hosti‘e to every British 
subject. There we no louger behold 
the ports of treads and allies. There 
we no longer see inviting markets 
for our manufactures. Silence, an 
awful, p rtentous silence, reigns a- 
long those coasts, which once re- 
sounded with the busy huin of trad. 
fig merchants : which once welcom. 
ed the approach of the British fay, 
save where the peals of thundering 
cannon, and the shouts of exaltation, 
announce the victories of our ene 
mies, and the defeats, and discomfie 
tares of England, and her unforiu. 
nate allies, Excluded from the cone 
tinent, our spirited and persevering 


<= 
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* Our correspondent lias surely forgot- 
ten that this unclouded sky was obscured 
in. 1798, when Lreland suffered the accual 


. miseties of war. ‘This is mot the place to 


discuss to whose account the events of 
that year are justly attributable. 
B.M.M 
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merchants are necessitated to cast 
their eyes around, to discover mare 
kets for the contents of their over- 
stocked warehouses. ‘The waves of 
the Northern, Southern, and Pacific 
Oceans, are ploughed by the roving 
terchant-ships of Britain; aud every 
remote shore and island is expiored, 
1a order to discover customers for the 
produce of their distressed country. 
Alas! how fallen! Britain, thou 
once rich, Strong, powerful island: 
the favourite residence of liberty : 
the seat of industry, peace, aud con- 
tentment; whata sad reverse of for- 
tune dost thou now experience > thy 
blooming honours are withered and 
fallen; thy industry and commerce 
are cramped and paralyzed ; thy 
boasted wealth is vanished ; thy 
strength and resources have been 
wasted in the unfruitful campaigns 
in the Peninsula; the gaudy tinsel 
i all that remains of thy former 
splendour and magnificence. Such, 
Oli! Britain, is thy present deplor- 
able state. Selfish, and hardened 
must be the heart of that man, who 
can witness the degradation and ruin 
of his covotry ; ot his once bloom- 
ing, Once flourishing country, wrh- 
out experiencing the most acute and 
agonizing emulions. " 

Some of us, by the merciful Pro- 
vidence of God, are placed in situa- 
tions, that enable us, in these awful 
limes, to enjoy secorely all the com- 
forts and ccnveniencies of lite. But, 
in what diflerent sitaations are mul- 
titudes of our fellow-cnizens? How 
mourntul and destressing is the situa- 
tion of there in our sister island, 
who, urged by dire necessity, by 
the pressing calls of hunger, by the 
cries and learentatious of their wives 
and children, are compelled to raise 
the arar of rebeilion, and loudly de- 
mand bread for cheiy starving fami- 
lies. How awful is the situation of 
eur countrymen ou the contiwent, 
numbcis ef whom wee, perhaps, 
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necessitated to have recourse to the 


‘Savage trade of war, to gain for them. 


selves a bare subsistence : who now 
endure all the miseries of a military 
life, exposed to sickness, disease, 
and famme : who, far removed from 
kind friends and relatives, whose 
officious attention might tend to mi. 
tigate their sufferings, are stretched 
in the cold tent on a bed of straw, 
sick, diseased, and wounded, sof. 
fering all these combinations of evils, 
unpitied and unmourued. How dis. 
mal is the prospect, and wretched 
the condition of multitudes of our 
country-men, who, tna land, boast. 
ing of the enjoyment of freedom, 
and civil liberty, have, by treachery 
or violence, been torn, by a gang‘of 
robbers, from their friends and famie 
lies, and plunged into a gulph of 
slavery and misery ; who, confined 
in ships of war, and tossed on the 
waves of the roaring ocean, are sub- 


jected to the caprice and cruelty of — 


arbitrary and tyrannical masters, 
without daring to indulge the most 
remote hope of manumission, or res 
toration to liberty. Let us indulge 


these reflections, and suffer the sym-. 


pathetic sigh to burst from our hearts, 
and the tear of benevolence and hu- 
manity to start to our eyes, and flow 
down our cheeks, Let us scorn 10 
degrade ourselves to a level with the 
brute creation, by suffering narrow, 
inean, unworthy views of self inte- 
vest to harden and contract our 
hearts, rendering them the seat of in- 
sensibtlity. 
Soceais Heaven ! look merciful 
ly on our dear country, in het pre 
sent fallen, deplorable condition, 
Avert impending judgments; 
let her become the subject of thy 
tender mercy. Grant that the 
biack clouds, which overbang ™& 
threatening destruction and alli 
hilation, may dissipate ; that 
the brilliant sun of peace ea 
gain break forth: may 8ga 
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jymine our hazy atmosphere: may 
again. impart strength and vigour 
our exhausted country, and re- 
sore her to her primitive state 
of industry, contentment, and hap- 
piness. 
Makcettus. 


. 
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THE advantages which arise from 

the dissemination of political 
and literary knowledge, among the 
eficent members of a free state, 
are at the present crisis sufficiently 
evident, Enlightened views of the 
basis of civil society, and of the prin- 
ciples upon which political systems 
have been organized, are the ouly 
sure means of beconfing acquainted 
with the nature of tfaé ‘liberty, and 
of those privileges to Which the indi- 
viduals of every free commonwealth 
have a right. 

This intormation the liberty of the 
press makes free to every individual 
who is possessed of either curiosity 
or interest to investigate these im- 
portant subjects. The expenses are 
but trifling, when compared with 
the enjoyments which a rational and 
tutelligent mind must reap from such 
researches. The opposite interests 
of the rival nations of Kurope have 
often called the warrior to the field, 
and swept her most fertile and flour- 
bling countries with the besom of 
destruction. The military prowess 
of the warrior has often been em- 
ployed by the cabinet, to carry into 
execution plans of injustice. The 
twbjecis of each nation, from the re- 
Presentations of their rulers, are led 
© consider themselves as injured, 
© consider their cause as the cause 

justice, and of mankind. The 
Patriots enter the field, inspired by. 
‘false love of their country! Their 
‘Words are stained with each otber’s 
blood ! History records their a- 
‘tyements; their actions are sung 
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-.of to mankind at large ? 
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by the poet, and the orator is lavish 
of his encomiams on their valour, 
and patriotism. Here, however, 
the philosopher proposes a question, 
which must throw a gloom over our 
airy speculations, What good have 
these achievements been productive 
lave they 
increased ur happiness? Have they 
increased our domestic comforts? 
Have they improved our miods, or 
added to the number of our social or 
benevolent virtues? tlave they in- 
creased our population?’ Have they 
improved our arts and manufactures ? 
Have they advanced the interests of 
polite liverature, or added to the re- 
sources of nations¢ I presume, we 
will be found inadequate to return 
a pleasing auswer 19 these ques» 
tions, 

To what source then will we trace 
those innumerable evils which are — 
the consequence of a state of warfare 
among civilized nations? I presume 
we shall find them in a high degree 
owing to a want of information with 
respect to civil rights among the in- 
dividuals of a state. Ja consequence 
of this circumstance, the selfish and 
unjust views of rulers are imposed 
upon the multitude by the talents of 
the statesman.and the orator, Rob- 
bery which in the case of an indi- 
vidual is considered as a crime of 
the most glaring nature, is, with ree 
spect to nations, considered not only 
pardonable, but honourable. The or- 
der of nature appears in this instance 
to be completely inverted. An in- 
dividual acting for himself is ac- 
countable for bis actions, and is 
punished or rewarded according to 
his merits, A government acts for 
otbers, and millions are interested 
in their proceedings; yet here we 
have seldum the means of making 
them accountable, When an error, 
in this case, is committed, the only 
mode of redress is to use our best en- 
deavours to prevent its recurrence. 
Different opinions goncerning the 
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conduct of governments, are the 
fryitful sources of internal discontents 
and dissentions. The want of correct 
sources of information, the influence 
of malignant passions and principles, 
and limited views of the nature of 
government, have a tendency to fo- 
ment domestic differences, and ren- 
der them productive of the most dis- 
agreeable consequences. IL would 
not, however, be understood as in- 
timating that these are the only 
causes of internal discord ; there are 
a number of others, which the pene- 
trating eye of the practical politician 
and moralist will readily discover. 
Those which we have mentioned 
may with propriety be cousidered as 
the principal, and they evidently 
have their foundation in ignorance, 
self-interest, or wilful misrepresen- 
tation. How then shall this be re- 
medied? Will that happy period 
ever arrive, when the individuals of 
vur commonwealth shall have ate 
tained to that degree of knowledge 
which will render them competent 
judzes of those circumstances which 
may affect their own welfare? 1] an- 
swer in the aflirmative, and draw 
my conclusion from the experience 
of nations, as it is recorded in the 
faithful pages of history. 

Athens, as a communwealth, was 
for a long time flourishing, free and 
happy. Her most celebrated law. 
givers and generals were taken from 
the plough, and educated by a ge- 
nerous and = enlightened public. 
Every individual was an orator, and 
instilled the genuine principles of 
freedom into his brethren. Stern 
and untractable, when, in defence of 
their own righis, they were at the 
same time generous, free, and affu- 
ble towards their neighbours, | ‘The 
menbers of this free and happy con- 
stitution wee, as occassion or beces- 
sity reqbired, legislators, and war- 
yiors, orators, or philosophers. Learn- 
og was cultivated with sq much 
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success, that they were looked up 
to as models for imitation by ancient 
nations. In painting, sculpwure, and 
eloquence, even the moderns hare 
not equalled them. 
W hen such were the effects of g 
general dissemination of knowledge 
among the inferior orders of the 
ple ig the small territory of Athens, 
with what pleasing consequsyoes 
would it not be attended a 
more extensive and populous i. 
tions ? —e 
The drovping spirit of bupuanity 
would be cheered by such a prom 
pect. The nations of the wor 
would no longer he desolated by the 
scourge of war, Peace and ynani 
mity would reign at home,. Com 
merce, the apts, and mannfactures, 
would fugiahes and sufficient. jn. 
ducements would be offered to 
husbandinan, for exhaustipg . bis 
strength in the cultivation of the 
ground. 
Octavius. 


P.S. These reflections were sug- 
gested by the prospect of a News 
room being established in Bally, 
money, the plan of which is intends 
ed to include the several more valu» 
able periodical publications of the 
day, among which it ts intended 
your excelleat Magazine shall have 
a place. If the above reflection 
meet. your approbation, you will 
oblige a constant reader by theit ite 
sertion, 
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HE chief use of writing bovks 
being tu disseminate knowledge, 
or faciluate its acquirement, # 
necessary, in osder to give them 
eflect, that the language should be 
plain and perspicuous ; and 
ly io works which are intended for 
general perusal, i: should be as uct 
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gs possible adapted tothe capacities 
of all readers. If this be true, it 
follows, that the contrary qualities 
in writing are- improper, aid ought 
w be avorded 

it is customary for writers of al- 


" most every description, but which it 


ig not necessary to particularize, to 
jnterlard their productions with clas- 
sical quotations ; and to such affect- 
ed lengths is this practice carried, 
that itis not unusual for some who 
ean write only English, to apply to 
a classical frend for a supply of 
Latin for mottos, &c Scraps of 
Lain, Greek, Freach, or Italian, 
may be acceptable to those who un 
derstand them, but are vexatious 
tumbling-blocks to the mere Eng- 
lish scholar. They are worse than 
thréwn away on him: for, on en- 
deavouring to account fot the motive 
that produced them, it will be’ na- 


‘wral for him to suppose them insert- 


alto show the writer’s learning, if 
he should not happen to know, that 
many who follow the practice, re- 
wire no such aids for that purpose. 
t whatever he may think of their 
learning, it is impossible he’can form 
afavourabie upinion of the judginent 
 uuderslanding of those who tbus 
address him in an unknown tongue. 
Iflearned men find, at times, that 
they can express ther’ ideas with 
more faciliry in the words of a fo- 
feign or dead Janguage, than in Eng- 
lish, or if they find them alfeady 
expressed by authors in those’ lan- 


guages, in an elegant or forcible © 
Danner, there can be no réasonable | 


abjection to their availing themselves 
of this advantage, provided they 
gwe an English translation for the 
use of those who cannot translate for 
themselves. 


wrely to be respected, weré it only 
of account of their numbers, and 
bot be tantalized with words’ and 
fttences ‘which they” ‘cafinot’ un- 
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This class, though ma- * 
dy of them are in humble life, ought 





derstand, and have ‘no means ‘of! ex- 
plaining, not one in a thousand of 
whom, perhaps, have even’ a Lexi- 
con to'which he can refer. 

Doctor Johnson set a laudable ex- 
ample, in accompanying’the mottos 
in his Rambler with’ a translation, 
and his authority, in this Case, itis 
presumed, no scholar will dispite. 
Should the precedent set’ by ‘him, 
and now recommended, be adopted, 
it would be a great’ accommodation 
to those who have not thé advantage 
of a classical education, and* would 
certainly be no derogation of him 
who has this advantage. ' On ‘the 
contrary, the writer would enjoy the 
gratifying réflection, that’ he had 
commbnicated that which fave hit. 
self pleasnre, to those” whu’ had” ho 
other means of obtaining it; ' and, 
on their ‘part, instead of envying ‘his 
Superiority, they will ‘be grateful ‘for 
his condescension. 


“L, 
nis 
‘To the Proprictors of the Béifasl Magazine, 


‘ME EDGEWORTH, in ‘his Let- 

"tet td the Lord Primate, on the 
subject of National’ Eiucation; te- 
cofiimends, that “in the prepara- 
tory schools for teaching‘ réading, 
writing, and arithmetic, ‘advantaye 
should be taken of all the ittipréve- 
ments suggested by Dr. ‘Bell: Mr. 


‘Latcaster, and others; but’ that'na 


particolar mode of teaching should 
be enjoined, as the’ best’ will ‘soon 
make its way by its‘owii ' superior. 
ity.’ 

* With gteat deference “ to ’ Mr. 
Edgeworth, I am of opinion, that, 
on thé outset, one paiticulal mode of 
teaching should” be ‘adopted; and if 
it should afterwards appear to the 
inspéctors or commissioners, that the 
plan was capable of ‘improvenient, 
and that by uitroducing any method 


pectiliar to another systeny, the origi- 
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nal plan might be simplified or im- 
proved, by their advice and authori- 
ty it should be adopted. But if the 
teachers are allowed every one arbi- 
trarily to graft on the system what 
they may consider improvements, 
confusion will be the consequence, 
and in a short time no identity of 
plan will be preserved, or discover- 
able throughout the whole; by which 
means the inspectors will uot be so 
well. enabled to judge of the pro- 
gress made in the different schools, 
at their visitations; whereas, if one 
general plan be acted on, the inspec- 
tors or visitors will be so intimately 
acquainted with the whole, that they 
will have much fess trouble in exa- 
mining the schools, and be better 
enabled to form a judgment as to the 
progress made from one examination 
to another. Not that 1 would wish 
to repress the yenius of the teachers, 
or prevent them from suggesting what 
they may consider improvements : 
any discovery of that nature made 
by a teacher J would have bim com- 
mit to writing, and forward to thecom- 
missioners, Or put it into the hands 
ofthe inspectors, at their visitations, 
that they might have it intheir power 
to consider of the matter, and provid- 
ed they should ‘conceive it to be an 
improvemert, that they should order 
a general aduptivn of it throughopt 
ali the schools. By pursuing this 

lan, there would be such a simi- 
Taiitg in all the schools, that the 
duty of the inspectors would be easy, 
and the examination of the schools 
performed in moch less time, and 
with more correctness, than if every 
school was to be conducted on a dit- 
ferent plan. 

From the great superiority of Lan- 
caster’s system to all otbers hitherto 
juvented, in point of economy of 
teachers, economy of time, econo- 
my of books, and regularity of dis- 
cipline, I am decidedly of opinion, 
that it is by far the best calculated 
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for a national system of education, 
Thongh it may not yet be arrived gt 
that degree of perfection of which jt 
is capable, and that it may be yet 
much improved, it is certainly the 
best system to commence upon, that 
is at present known. 
theoretical opinion, but is founded 
upon experience and observation: 
and I am perfectly convinced, that 
with the greatest safety, and with 
eminent advantages, it might be a 
dopted as the national system of 
education. 

One of the most important 
of Lancaster’s system is bis none 
classification ; his method of divid- 
ing the reading classes of his school 
into eight draws the different degrees 
in the ascending scale so close to 
each other in succession, as_imper 
Cceptibly to lead the children on from 
one degree of improvement to ano 
ther ; by it there is ao danger of 
a child being puzzled, by attempting 
to learn what is above his capacity; 
and by the arrangement of the le. 
sons, «vhich are particularly adapted 
to the proficiency of the children, it 
is not in their power, as in other 
schools, to attempt lessons unsuited 
to their capacities : the lesson being 
pasted on a board, and hung up jn 
the appropriate place for each class, 
the children cannot turn to that whieh 
is nosuitable for them, as they cao 
where books are used ; in the latter 
Case it would be next to impossible 
in a large school to confine them to 
their proper lessons, they having a0 
ambition to push themselves forward, 
will turn over the leaves of the book 
to such lessons as they are by no 
means fitted for. 

Lancaster’s lessons are arranged 
for the different classes as follows: 
Ist class, learns the alphabet; 2nd, 
spells words or syllables of two le 
ters; 3d, words or syllables of three 
letters; 4th, words of four letters; 
5tb, words of five letters, and rea 
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weasy words of one syllable ; 6th, 
rads in words not exceeding two 
syllables; 7th, in words not exceed- 

three syllables; 8th, in any 
reading, the most difficult. 

The time of reading may be for 
one hour in the day, or for half an 
hour at different times of the dav, 
the latter of which, | think, answers 
best; the remainder of their time 
they are kept continually writing 
on slates, except such of them as 
may be fit for writing on paper, or 
for aithmetic, who are allowed to 
write on paper one copy each day, 
aad to spend an hour at arithmetic. 
Whilst they are writing on the slates, 
they aré also learning.to spell, and 
that without losing time in conning 
wer spelling lessons. This mode of 
waching spelling is greatly superior 
the old method, as the memory is 
asisted by the sight, and by the 
pencil. 

The continual round of employ- 
ment given them, and the variety of 
the different evolutions consequent 
to this mode of teaching,, are the 
meaus of most completely prevent- 
ing that “listless impatience,” so 
much apprehended by Mr. Edge- 
worth, So much are the children’s 
minds occupied with the bueiness of 
the school, that I have been credi- 
bly informed, that if, as a punish- 
ment for late coming to school, any 
df them have been detained after the 
vibers are dismissed, and they are 
dlowed tu goon with their writing, 
iteeases to operate as a punishinent ; 
ad that their detention may have its 
proper effect, they must be kept idle 
during their stay. 

By this mode of teaching to read, 
mM to spell, there is very consider- 
ible saving in the article of books ; 
me set of lessons, which may cost 
idout two pounds, will be suthicieat 
lorasthool of 1000 children, for two 
years, and with care may last for 
dvible that time. 
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Mr. Edgeworth’s plan of dismissing 
the one half of the school after two 
or three hours attendance, I entirely 
disapprove of ; as I have no doubt 
but five hours each day may be. pro- 
fiably employed by the youngest 
children who are the objects of edu- 
cation: for supposing that they were 
not all the time learning their read- 
ing, they are learning what in my 
mind is of no trifling importance, 
that is, habits of regularity, disci- 
pline, and good order. I am aware 
that the parents of poor childrea 
complain of the want of their chil 
dren’s assistance; but I am of opi- 
nion, itis not so much the want of. 
their help in their own houses, within 
the hours of attendance at school, 
but it is that their being at school, 
prevents them haviug them employ- 
ed in days works, such as they are 
capable of: for those few errands 
they can do for their parents, or 
little assistance they can render them 
at home that could not be done for 
them before or after school hours, 
and-two or three hours in the day, 
would as much interlere with their 
employment in days works, as five 
hours; they may therefore as well 
be kept at school for the longer as 
the shorter time; and I can assure 
Mr. Edgeworth, that, provided they 
are taught upon the Lancasteriaw 
plan, they may occupy the full time 
with great advantage to their educa 


tion, and without any of that * list- 


less impatience” deprevated by that 
gentleman. The junior classes, there- 
tore, nay with great propriety, be 


kept as long ia school as the apper 


classes, more particularly as the 
young ones are the least useful to 
their parents at home, 

Whether Mr. Edgeworth’s mean- 
ing, with respect to monitors, be the 
total rejection of the mode of teach- 
ing by monitors, so far as relates to 
the upper classes, or that he only 
means that yreat caation should be 








































used in the selection of them, Iam 
atu loss to know; if the former, I 
must beg leave to disagree with him, 
as | conceive it to be a part of the 
eystem most essential to a pian of. 
economical terching. By, the use of. 
Thenitors, one man may he enabled 
te veach as many children as twenty 
can do without them, and. that to 
much greater effect; and for a na- 
tusnal system of education, what. can 
be of more vital importance. The 
salaries of teachers are the principal 
part of the expence ; and if it can 
be reduced, even to a_ tenth part of 
what would be reguired for the old 
system, can any thing be considered 
of greater consequence? With re- 
spect to the selection of monitors, I 
hold the same opinion with Mr. Edge- 
worth, that good temper is a more 
necessary requisite than shining abi- 
lities, as it often happens that per- 
sons of superior talents have a de- 
gree of impatience in their temper 
* very unsuitable to the character of 
teachers. 

«“ Whatever plan,” says Mr. Edge- 
worth, “ may be adopted for the 
education of the lower classes, a semi- 
nary for masters is indispensably 
necessary.”’—“ Some of the must 
Raw pupils from Dr. Bell’s and 

re Lancaster’s schools might be in- 
vited to this country.” For the in- 
formation of Mr, Edgeworth, I can 
take upon nie to say, that there are 
schools established upon Mr, Lan- 
caster’s plan in this country, very 
capable of giving tustruction to mas- 
ters; and | must also say, that great- 
ly as l adinive Mr. Lancaster's pian 
of education, 1 am by no means 
friendly to giving the management 
of schools to boys: it is not rauonal- 
ly to be expecied, that boys can 
have that necessary intluewce over 
boys, thet couid qaalify them for 
being teachers. Ip schools, where 
the morality of the chiklren is as 
much to be attended to, as their 
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education, boys.are by no meang 


proper masters : the disposivion, 


bent of. genius, and, other qualities 


of children, should, be the objects of 


attention in the teacher, and it is got 


to be expected, that the inexperience 


of boys is at all calculated to dis. 
charge the duties of teachers, under 
all those circumstances, Rather let 
steady, regular, afd well-iniormed 
men be employed; let. them be sent 
to some of the schools already estab. 
lished, and there learn the system, 


which is practicable for any man of 


common abilitics, by a short time’s 
attendance ; they will have the pro 
per and necessary inHuence over 
their scholars; they will be able to 
attend not only to their education, 
but also to their moral conduct, which 
it is not by any means to be expect 
ed could be obtained by employing 
boys from another country, who are 
strangers to the manners and disposi 
tions of the children of this country, 
I am aware, that Mr. Lancaster has 
sent out boysto conduct some schools 
in the country, but this bas bees 
the case only, where men could nut 
be procured. Many men have at 
tended his school at the Borough 
road, to léarn the system, aud have 
afterwards had the management of 
schools in country places. It is here 
necessary to mention, that some per 
sons have attempted the system 
merely from reading Mr. Lancas 
ter’s book, without having apy at 
val knowledge of the practical pat 
of the system, but in very few iv- 
stances have they succeeded: for 
the system in itself is simple, yets 
practical knowledge is essenilly 
necessary, 80 as to be able to cany 
it into proper effect, most partiesial- 
ly in large schools, for the wast 
knowledve in a very trifling circum 
stance which may not have been 
tailed in any book, may be pre 
tive of much confusion and ae 


ty ; for though simple asthe aye? 
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is, it contains many paris, anc each 
of these subordinate parts being ne- 
essary to the whole, if they are not 
ail acted upon, confusion and dith- 
culty must be the consequence. 

Gentlemen, I cannot dismiss the 
subject, without presenting to our 
countrymen my most sincere con- 

tulations, that there is a prospect 
of a system of National Education 
being established. What a glorious 
day for freland will that be, which 
shail give hirth to such an institution, 
Iwill confer immortal honour on the 

ernment which shall establish it, 
and the most substantial benefits will 
acerve from it to the people at large. 
This is the means by which to make 
loyal subjects, and peaceable citi- 
gens; to secure the affections, en- 
gage the lasting gratitude of the 
country, and render penal statutes 
for ever unnecessary. 

That the bright sun of education 
may speedily shed its refulgent 

ms upon our too long neglected 
country, and dispel the dark mists 
of ignorance, superstition, and in- 
tolerance, from our land, is the sin- 
cere wish of, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


Dion. 
Belfast. 
————S= 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


N a late number of the Critical 

Review, the fullowing extract is 
given from Mrs. Sempie’s * ‘Thoughts 
ou Education :’ Parents in pleas- 
ing their daughters at schvol, should 
Consider their own circumstances as 
connected with their future happi- 
mess, and that of their children: 
they distress themselves to give them 
" eXpensive edacation,. and what 
we the consequences? These chil- 
tren acquire habits of refinement at 

l, which make them esteem the 

and the company of their pa- 
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rents unfit for them, which render 
domestic duties a burden they are 
unable to bear, which place them 
ina rank they were not destined to 
hold. On the other hand, parents 
have the mortification, after all the 
privations they have suffered, and 
the expensethey have put themselves 
to, to discover that they are ob- 
jects of contempt to their children, 
that their children are miserable im 
themselves ; and these reflections 
are accompanied with the biuer cone 
viction, acquired too late, that their 
own folly has produced such evils 
to beth.” 

On this passage, the reviewer re- 
marks, “what a melancholy truth 
is this! If any one doubt it, let 
them look to the present system of 
dash and show, whichis the order of 
the day. Let them look for wives 
and mothers, enlightened economists 
and provident managers, amongst 
the fine wet-drapery-figures of the 
daughters of our butchers and. ba- 
kers, our green-grocers and linen- 
drapers, and a thousand others. Only 
let them take a peep into the houses 
of our farmers; not ove in county 
or istrict, but throughout the land. 
Justead of check aprons in the dairy, 
we shall see Grecian robes; close 
caps are thrown aside for hair ex 
papillotes, comfortable hase and black 
rhues, for silk stockings and nankeen 
half-boots,”” 


* It is not, nor it cannot come to good.” 


Examples are sot wanting in our 
country, I very much fear to provethe 
truth of Mrs. Semple’s observations 
with regard to the errors of parents 
in thos educating their daughters, 
and there are also great evils at- 
tending a part of this melancholy 
system. If girls in this station real- 
ly make any proficiency in the ace 
complishments which they are taught, 
the fond parents are anxious to dis- 
play their children’s acquirements ; 
09 





parties are made at home to show 
what their daughters can do, and 
if a family of higher rank in their 
neighbourhood, supposing they live 
inthe country, condescend to no- 
tice a young girl just returned from 
school, in the circumstances I have 
mentioned, her mother is filled with 
delightiul dreams of the advanta- 
ges her dacghter may derive from 
such society; and should they be 
pleased to have an humble compa- 
nion to amuse themselves and their 
inmates, and extend their civilities 
even to request the young female to 
live some time in their house, then, 
what “ gay delusions rise” in the 
bosoms of both mother and daughter. 

I will suppose a single instance, 
Lavinia returns from school to her 
parents house, who in the middle 
rank of life bave denied themselves 
many real comforts to give her a 
showy education. She dances, sings, 
and plays on the piano forte, is live- 
jy and pretty : thus accomplished, 
she forms a part of the furniture or 
equipage of M house, where 
there is a constant influx and reflux 
of company. ‘The lady of the man- 
sion, Mra. H——, having no inte- 
rest in domestic economy, amuses 
herself with all the round of idle no- 
things, which [ will venture to e- 
numerate ; in the mornings driving 
out to visit her neighbours, or to buy, 
or to return things already purchas- 
ed at the provincial town, or to 
races, ortoa red review of milita- 





ry, ora black review of clergy; if 


the day is wet, playing chess, or 
picquet, reading the last new novels, 
or if she is av aspirant, lounging 
over some fashionable poem. This 
lady,, whose evenings are counter- 
parts of her mornings, finds in Lavi- 
nia the trifler sheso long wanted, 
one who will go of a message, offi- 
ciate at her tea-table, take her cards, 
and then attend ber summons to 


the piano forte, where she warbles 
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forth notes. innumerable, from Ita, 
lian bravura’s to Moore’s Melodies, 
from those which are all sound, to 
those which are all sense, (or non. 
sense as some would call them.) 
Lavinia’s audjtors are generally in 
atlected rapture at-the astonishing 

wers of her voice, and as the male 
part of the company is usually com. 
posed of militia and other officers 
from the adjacent towns, and such 
loose obtruders on civil society, they 
must of course be conscientious and 
consummate judyes of her taste and 
execution. ‘Thus the poor girl, af 
ter displaying her various efforts in 
music, &c., retires for the night, 
fondly believing ail the kind and 
tender praises she has heard from 
her admirers, and she passes a sleep. 
less night in forming schemes ofa 
noble alliance. 

In the morning, Lavinia rises late, 
but quite time enough to attend a 
breakfast,. seldom over till noon, 
Another day succeeds of varied i- 
dleness and trifling dissipation, and 
thusthe routine of idleness is com 
tinued from day to day through the 
whole year. } 

I happened to spend a few days 
at M—— house in company with 
Lavinia, and on my return home, 
called to see ber mother whom I 
found rationally employed, instruct 
ing some of her younger children, 
preparatory to their attending school, 
and as we are intimate, she coh 
versed with me on her domestic at 
fairs. ‘1 seldom,” said she, *g? 
out, except to my garden, | have no 
time for visiting; the care of my 
household. mstructing my ebud 
as faras I am able, anil working 
for them, employs me most fully ; 
“and most usefully,” added 1; “and 
why do you not keep Lava # 
home to assist you? Having been 
so many years at school, she mm 
be acompetent teacher to ber 
sisters, and ber attention the ma 
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ent of your house; would cer- 

uinly be a great relief to you, and 
prepare her to acquit herself with 
riety when she becomes mis- 
tress of one, and the mother of a 
family ; for God’s sake why do you 
let her stay at M house ? You 
are not one of those mothers who 
strain every nerve to show off their 
daughters, and get them quickly 
married."—“ No my dear friend,” 
answered Lavinia’s mother, “ but 
Iwish my child to see a little more 
of the world before she settles at 
home, or in her own house.” “ And 
isthe world,” I replied, “ to be seen 
in afavourable view at M— house, 
srely not. I know you will forgive 
me for attempting to advise you, 
but I have just seen Lavinia, seen 
the life she leads, a useless mem- 
ber of society. When she returns 
home to you, site will feel dissatisfied 
at your quiet retired habits; she 
will sigin for the interesting novel she 
was accustomed to read as she re- 
clined on the sofa, or she will lan- 
guish for the rattling nonsense of 
those idle officers, formerly of the 
Irish, but since we have been im- 
proved by the union, of the English 
nilitia, who were accustomed to 
pay their homage to her, the reign- 
ing beauty of M--— House. 
The healthful recreations of your 
litle family will have no charnrs for 
her, her thoughts are on dress and 
parties; in short, ber mind is filled 
with every frivolues fashionable fan- 
ty. Should she soon marry, will she 
conduct herself better, has the life 
the led fitted her to become the com- 
panion of a sensible man, whether 
the marry an opulent person, or one 
im her own rank of life, in which 
tconomy and industry most be her 
duty? If her hasband has a taste 
literature, and is disposed to 
converse with her on literary sub- 
jects, she cannot gratify his wishes, 
the has neglected to cultivate her 
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mind. Instead of fulfilling her do- 
ties cheerfully to her husband and 
her children, she will be constantly 
oppressed by that demon, Euxnui, 
for having no resources in herself, 
and being always accustomed to such 
an idle waste of life, she will most 
probably repine at what she con+ 
siders her hard fate, and be for life 
aslattern in her dress, tegligent of 
her family, and morose in her tem- 
per.” 

Lavinia’s mother seemed struck 
with my observations: but whether 
she has followed my advice, and 
snatched her daughter in tiaie from 
this destructive society, I have yet 
to learn. I have only to wish, that 
every mother who has a daughter in 
the same situation, would seriously 
reflect on the injury likely to res 
sult from permitting a young girl 
to be an adopted inmate in one of 
these idle country houses, which I 
trust are declining in number, and 
which will probably never be put 
down in this nation, tll penitenti- 
aries become general. 


R. 
eee 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
ee eel 


1% your last number you allude to 
the ancient practice of ploughing 
by horses’ tails, and justly censure 
the obstinacy of retaining an old 
custom. Yet something may be said 
in mitigation of our ancestors, dedu- 
ced from the following passage in 
Leland’s History of Ireland, 410 edi- 
tion, Vol. EI. page 486. 

*¢ The old odious custom of plougli- 
ing by the tails of cattle, or using 
the short ploughs as they were call- 
ed, had been forbidden by an act of 
the state, under the penalty of ten 
shillings yearly on every such plough: 
their superiors were little attentive 
to teach the poor a better method; 
nor were the hiug’s officers suli- 






























citous to force them from their bar. 
barous custom: they contented them- 
selves with levying a penalty, from 
which they themselves derived the 
principal adveutage, and thus con- 
verted it into a regular tax, so op- 
pressive as to become a just subject 
of complaint ” 

If ignorance be obstinate, care 
ought to be taken not to irritate 
wantonly, and not to convert power 
into an engine ot oppression. A bad 
system of government, instead of re- 
tliming, frequently, asin this case, 
onty hardens, especially when it ts 
manifest, that the dim is to extract 
ameans of farther oppression, un- 
der the pretext of discountenancing 
a bad practice. To rule with ad- 
vantagé, it is necessary to show, that 
the people are ruled for their good. 


K, 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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APPENDIX TO THE FOURTEENTH RE- 
PORT OF TUE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
IN IRELAND. 


(Continued from page 188 ) 


Letier.from the Right Hon Henry 
Gi attan to the Secretary of the Board 
of Education, 

Dik, 
HAD the henour to receive your 
letter, written by the commands 
ef the Board of Lducation, expiess- 
og their desive that the absent meme 
bers of that body should communi- 
cate by letter the plans on the sub- 
ject ot the education of the poorer 
orders of the people in Ireland. ta 


obedience to the wisles of the Beard,: 


] venture to submit, what | do not 
presume to call a plan, but instead 
ef one, a few ideas founded on that 
pian which the leyisiuture has ale 
ready recommended. 1] would pur- 
sue the sogcesuion of the Act that 
established parish schools, with such 
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alterations as must arise from the 
change of time, circumstance, aod 
condiion. According to that act, | 
would recommend parish schools as 
bringing education to every man’s 
door; but parish schools beter en. 
dewed than the present, and on 4 
more extensive, and by fara more 
comprehensive foundation. And | 
would submit as a proper subject 
matter of education in these schools, 
not only the study of the English 
tongue, reading, writing, and arith. 
metic, but also the atidy of certain 
books of horticulture and agriculture, 
together with treatises on the care 
and knowledge of trees. I would re. 
commend that such studies be pur 
sued in the English schools al 
established. 1 should recommend 
that in those’ parish schools the 
Christian religion should be taught; 
but that no particular description of 
it should form a part of the educa 
tion, in the place thereof, it might 
perhaps not be improper to devise 
some general instructions regatding 
the four great duties of man : duty 
to God, duty te one another, duty 
to the country, and duty to-the go 
vernment. | beg to add, that one 
great object of national education 
should be to unite the inhabmants 
of the Island, and that such an event 
cannot be well accomplished, except 
they are taught to speak one Com 
mon language. 1 think the diversity 
of language, and not the diversity 
of religion, constitutes a diversity of 
people. J should be very sorry thatthe 
irish language should be forgotten, 
but glad that the English noe, 
should be gencrally understood “1° 
obtain that end in Ireland, itis & 
cessary that the schools formed on # 
plan of natioual education, WH 
teach the Enghsh fp er should 
not attempt to teach the ugtish Fe 
ligion, because the Catholics ' 
would resért to our schools te 
the one, will keep aloof if we aitemy 
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iomake them proselytes to the other ; 
and we should, by that attempt, re- 
ject one great means of uniting our 
people ; and we should continue to 
add to the imaginary political divi- 
sion, supposed to exist in a differ- 
eace of religion, a real political di- 
yision, formed on the diversity of 
language. 
lhave the honour to be, &c. 
Henay Grattan. 
(To be continued.) 
ener ceememms 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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——D’s smart little effusion on 

Bible Societies, in your last 
Number, addressed to a Freethinker, 
has induced me to trouble you with 
a few observations on his remarks. 
He commences his remarks by ob- 
serving, that he would have no ob- 
jection that the Douay Bible should 
be added to the Bible Society, and 
distributed to.the Catholics, but with- 
out note or comment, Now, Roman 
Catholics are taught the sense of 
Sciipture from their pastors, and bow 
with submission to the interpretation 
pul on every text by-their church ; 
consequently, they expect to find 
o each difficult passage a note or 
explication. But in this M D 
would not gratify them, and then 
aserts his toleration as warm as the 
Free-thinker’s could be !.. This is a 
sirange method of doing things, 
_ Atter declaring that “ every thing 
in Scripture, essential to our bappi- 
ness, is easily understood, and need 
wt be perplexed by human sophis- 
ty,” which in my opinion is a nega- 
Weadmittance that clergy of ali de- 
wmnations could be pretty safel 
dapensed with, on the score of mf 
‘ation, and then saying, that “ it 
gues an equal want of liberality 
aid goad sense, to-accuse the Suciety 
a prosely tiziag spirit,” (will 2 be 
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deniéd that the Society has an un- 
catholizing spirit?) M——p asks, 
“why should the clergy of the Ro- 
man Catholic church insist upon an 
exception iu their favour, when the 
Protestants require vone fur them- 
selves?” ‘To this lewill answer, that 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
charch insist on no exception in their 
favour : they are not a branch of the 
Bible Socicty. They wish and de- 
sire their flocks to read the Douay 
Bible, even with notes. They have 
often thought, no doubt, that if the 
Douay Bible was disseminated among 
Catholics, as the other. is among 
Protestants, a great deal of good 
would result from it, and as the 
Bible society wish for a spread of 
gospel knowledge, such an under- 
taking could not be foreign to their 
plan, Buteven for this they never 
insisted, however grateful they might 
feel for its adoption. 

Now, with regard to Protestants 
requiring neither uotes nor comments 
attached to their Bibles, I shall beg 
leave to ask M——p, does he mean 
by the word Protestant those various 
bodies of Christians who dissent from 
the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
church? If he do, | must confess, 
that-I cannot conceive how notes or 
comments could be prefixed to the 
Bibles now circulating among them, 
so as to answer each denomination, 
as it is obvious, that one holds 
that as esseitial to eternal salvae 
tion, which ibe other, on the same 
ground, as firmly denies, This is 
not the case vith Catholics; they 
are all uutted ie one doctrine, and 
obedient to one head, their church, 
and the Dovay being for them a- 
lone, could yat interfere with other 
societies of Fhristians who difler 
in creed under the one name. 


Rer.ectonr. 
Lainbeg. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 
nn ed 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MADAME 
DACIER, 


(Extracted from» Mary Hay’s “ Fe- 
male Biography.” ) 


T has been erroncously asserted, 

that females who have attained 
to any considerable degree of literary 
eminence, are so pedantic and as- 
suming, that they are extremely dis- 
agreeable in domestic life. This 
opinion has been so frequently re- 
iterated by many persons who wish 
to enslave the female mind, and keep 
it im ignorance, that it becomes a 
duty with those whv are firmly con. 
vinced of the contrary opinion, to 
point out the characters of women 
who have been rendered eminent by 
their literary talents. 

Madame Dacier was what may be 
termed a learned woman. and surely 
few persons are so blinded by pre- 
judice, as not to acknowledge. that 
she was more useful to her family, 
and to the world, than if she had been 
content to reniain in ignorance. 
Nor did her attention to Latin and 
Greek prevent her from being an 
amiable companion in domestic life. 

Anne, daughter of Tannequy le 
Fevre, was born at Saumur, in 1@51. 
An incident which occurred when 
she was about ten years of age, 
determined her father, who was pro- 
fessor of the delle leitres at Saumur, 
to give ber the advantages of a 
learned education. 

M. le Fevre had a son whom he 
instructed in the classics, and to 
whom he usually gave lessons in the 
room in which his daughter worked 
in tapestry. ‘The youth, whether 
from incapacity or inattention, was 
sometimes ata joss when questioned 
by his father; on chese occasions, 
his sister, who appeared to be wholly 


occupied with her necdle and. her- 


silks, never failed to suggest to him 
the proper reply, however intricate 
or embarrassing the subject. M, le 
Fevre was, by this discovery, in- 
duced to cultivate the talents of big 
daughter. 

After having learned the elements 
of the Latin language, she applied 
herself to the Greek, in which she 
made a rapid progress, and at the 
end of eight years ao longer stood in 
need of the assistance of a master, 
As her mind strengthened, and ac. 
quired a wider range, she emanel- 
pated herself from the trammedls of 
authority, aud laid down plans of 
study, which she pursued with per- 
severance ; she now read and thought 
for herself, and frequently, though 
with the utmost modesty and de. 
ference, presumed to differ, on sub- 
jects of literature and criticism, from 
her respectable father. Of this, the 
translation of Quintius Curtius, by 
the celebrated Vaugelas, afforded an 
example. M. le Fevre accorded, on 
this occasion, with the pope a 
nion of the times, in. considering thi 
performance as a master-piece of ele- 
quence: his daughter, on the con 
trary, whether more acute, or les 
easily satisfied, censured the transla 
tion, as defective in purity of = 
and in the idiom of the French 
guage. 

In 1673, when on the point of de 
parting fur Heidelberg, whither the 
elector palatine had invited him, 
advantageous conditions, M. le Feve 
suddenly expired. His daughter, o 
this event, repaired to Paris, wi 
she fixed her residence, and in wit! 
she published ber nolo oa an ed'- 
tion of the poetry of Ua 
to which abe. added a Greek scho- 
lium, a Latin version, aud cd ical 
notes. In her preface, she intima 
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probable, would find some difficulty 
indivining by what motive her fa- 
ther could have been induced to 
train up his daughter to the study of 
the belle lettres, rather than to em- 
ploy her in the ordinary occupations 
of her sex.” To these she answers, 
that “ M.-le Fevre, in what he had 
done, wished to make it appear, that 
there was in the world a woman, 
whose industry and attaipments 
would one day reflect disgrace upon 
their negligence and slothfulness in 
the cultivation of letters.” Of this 
dition of Callimachus, which ap- 
peared not till 1675, the abbé Gal- 
lois, in his “ Journal des Savans,” 
thusspeaks: ‘* The republic of let- 
ters is indebted to learned women 
for four hundred different works, 
which a curious man, had he suffi- 
cient boldness, might take a pleasure 
in collecting. It is not necessary 
that he should go out of the King- 
dom, or even out of Paris, to know 
that there are women who write with 
| thegreatest delicacy. It is no longer 
rte to see them understand Latin, 
and write it with a purity worthy of 
wcient Rome.” 

Mademoiselle le Fevre acquired 
by this first essay of her learning and 
critical powers great applanse. It is 
iso said to have revived the emula- 
tion of M Dacier, who had studied 
with her, under her father, and 
whom she afterwards espoused : soon 
ler the appearance o! Callimachus, 
te entered the career of literary 
fame, by a translation of Horace, and 
marks on the Greek text of Lon- 
gous. The reputation of these 
works attracted the attention of the 
Duke de Montausier, who presided 
Wer the education of the Dauphin, 
il who insisted on having their 
wthors united to a society of learned 
men, charged with the care of facili- 
atngto his pupil the perusal of the 
“ent Latin authors, by notes, pa- 
Rwbrases, or explanations, divested 
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of superfluous erudition, of the most 
obscure and difficult passages. To 
an appointment so honourable, the 
modesty of the lady led her to op- 
pose objections, which were however 
over-ruled, Four Latin authors bein 

allotted as her portion of the labour, 
she made choice ef the historians 
Florus, Dictys de Crete, Aurelius 
Victor, and Eutropius, while M. Da- 
cier was charged with Festus. On 
this occasion, Bayle, in his News 
from the Republic of Letters, (Oc- 
tober, 1684), observes—That the 
greater part of those who had been 
charged with giving commentaries, 
had not completed their task, though 
they had employed in it a longer 
time than had been originally ailow- 
ed ; but that Mademoiselle le Fevre, 
surpassing them all in diligence, had 
gained the start of a number of men, 
engaged in the same occupation, her 
Florus being printed in 1674 her 
Dictys in 1680, Aurelius Victor in 
1681,and Eutropiusin 1682. “Thus,” 
adds he, “ we behold our arrogant 
sex vanquished by this illustrious 
learned female, who has published 
four books before they have com- 
pleted one : nor has 8 been pre- 
vented by this employment from 
producing other works.” 

An anecdote is related respect; 
ing the conduct of the Duke 
of Moutausier to Mademoiselle le 
Fevre, that reflects on him, if truc, 


infinite credit. Having, it is 
said, dedicated a book to the 


King of France, she could find no 
person willing to introduce her at 
court, that she might present her 
work to his Majesty, on account of 
her profession of the reformed reli- 
gion. In this dilemma, the Duke, 
though governor to the Prince, offer- 
ed to her his services, took her 
in his carriage to court, and 
presented her to the King, “ You 
do wrong,” said the Monarch, “ to 
gountenance heretics; my name 
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shall never sanctivn the production 
of a heretic.” “Js it thus, Sire,” 
replied the Duke, with noble free- 
dom, “that you are the patron of 
literature, the Augustus of the age ? 
A King ought never to be a bigot! 
I will myself thank the lady in your 
Majesty’s name, and present her 
with an hundred pistales, leaving 
yon, Sire, to choose between acting 
like a monk, or like a great Prinée.” 

The works which Mademoiselle 
Je Fevre had so successfully and so 
prompily executed, procured for her, 
through the credit and patronage of 
M. de Montausier, several presents 
from the King, which, in 1685, were 
followed by a regular pension. In 
testimony of her gratitude to the 
Duke, she dedicated to him the poems 
of Anacreon and Sappho, of which 
she gave a translation in prose, en- 
riched by curious remarks. The 
simple and natural turns of the 
original were so well preserv- 
ed ty Mailemoiselie le Fevre, 
that, in the judgment of critics, her 
trans!ation was allowed to surpass all 
those by which it bad been pre- 
ceded. 

Madeinoisetle le Fevre having at 
length conceived the design of going 
over a great part of the theatrical 
remains of the Greeks aud Romans, 
gave to the public, as a sataple, a 
translation of three comedies of Plau- 
tus, Amphitryon, Epidicus, and Ru- 
dens, or (’Hevreur Naifrage, with 
comments, and an examination of 
each piece, according to the rules 
of the drama. 

After her marriage with M. Da- 
cier, she began to examine with her 
husband the controversy between 
the Catholic and reformed churches ; 
this investigation terminated in a 
mutual resolution of publicly abjur- 
ing the Protestant faith. The cere- 
mony took place at Castres, towards 
the middle of the year 1685, many 
months before the question of “tHe 


‘ of the ancient version, agre 
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revocation of the edict of Nantes 
was agitated. The conversivy of 
this learned pair to the Church of 
Rome was followed by considerable 
favours from Louis XIV, 

The reputation which Madame 
Dacier had acquired by the comedies 
of Plautus and Aristophanes, inclip. 
ed her to turn her attention to those 
of Terence, a design which one cir. 
cumstance only seemed to oppose, 
A man of erudition and of piety 
had, by the version he had given of 
three of these comedies, carried 
away all suilrayes: amidst the pre- 
possession of the public for this per. 
formance, to persuade thei it could 
be excelled, wouid be a task of some 
difficulty. Madame Dacier, how. 
ever, who understood better than 
most persons, all the perfection of 
which certain works are capable, 
and who, in the most finished, was 
enabled to detect errors which escap- 
ed minds less penetrating ani acute, 
resolved to essay her powers.in pri- 
vate vn an author so worthy of her 
labours. For this purpose; she rose 
every morning at four o’clock, and 
pursued her task with so much ap 
plication and diligence, that, in four 
months, she coinpleted a translation 
of the four first comedies of Terence. 
Bat, afiera time, having re-perused 
them, she perceived them to bes 
little conformable to the genius of 
the author, that, in a fit of vexation, 
she threw them into the flames. 
Disappointed, but not discodraged, 
she still persevered in her design, 
with which she occupied herself fer 
three months, during which interval 
she studied her author without cea 
ing, transfusing into her own @ 
his genius and spirit. Having thus 
surrendered herself to her purpose 
with new ardour, she made a sete 
translation so superior to the mm 
that those among her frie 
had been most prejudiced ia favear 
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ote accord, that it was not Compar- 
able to that which was now ptesent- 
edtothem. Their encomiums were 
justified by the approbation with 
which this performance was received 
by the public. 

In 1690, M. Menage dedicated to 
her a book, under the title of Historia 
Mulierum Philosopharum,* which was 
printed at Lyons. Madame Dacier 
was, in this performance, coinpli- 
mented with the title of Faemiaarum, 
wot sunt, quot fuere, doctissiha.+ 
The avibor observes, that no person 
pught to be surprised that he should 
address to her a_ work of this nature, 
tince Diogene Laérce dedicated his 
History of Philosophy to a woman. 
These were by no means the onl 
honours of the kind which Madame 
Dacier received ; learned foréign- 
es vied with her countrymen in 
proving their sense of her merit. 

Similar tastes and pursuits had 
forned the bond of union between 
Monsievtand Madathe Daciet ; who, 
doring the forty years of their mar- 
Hage, lived in perfect harmony and 
afection. They had hitherto pur- 
twed their individual studies without 
imerfering with each other; but 
their labours were at length usitéd 
ina work proposed to them by the 
frst President Harley, with whom 
they were closely connected. This 
was a French translation of the Moral 
Reflections of the Emperor Marcus 
Adtohinus, to which, ander the eye 
of the President, who, from time to 
ime, inspected their progress, they 
diigently ¢pplied themselves in his 
igreeable house of Mesmul Montant, 
‘hither they retired to be less in- 
rupted, ‘The translation; aeceom- 
fanied by remarks, appeared . in 
i, twas preceded by a life of 
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Marcus Antoninus, collected from 
various authors of antiquity. 

M. Dacier about this period lost 
his father, the settlement of whose 
affairs required dilizence and atten- 
tion : al the Fequest of her husband, 
Madame Dacier undertook the bu 
Siness, and quitted her studies for 4 
journey to Castres, The letters 
which she thence addressed to M. 
Dacier contained, with an exactiress 
of detail truly admirable, the ten- 
derest sentiments of conjugal affec- 
tion, intetspersed with remarks fall 
of acureness and erudition, on the 
books she perused in the itervais of 
busitiess, 

On her retufn, she procteded, in 
concert with her basband, to a se- 
cond work, not less difficult, and of 
greater length, than that thith pre- 
ceded it; a translation of the Lives 
of Piatarch, accothpanied by a com- 
mentary. Of the first six, Madamé 
Paciet tfansiated two. “ft is not 
easy,” says the writers of the Journal 
des Savans, speaking of the Lives, id 
1720, “ wo detetmivbe to whom they 
truly belong. M. Dacier, who has 
kept the secret, has had the plea- 
sure to see them, by different per- 
sons, all in turn attributed to his 
spouses These conjectures, without 
explaining the enigma, prove some- 
thittg equaliy extraordinary aud ho- 
nourable to both parties; whom an 
uniformity of thought and sentiment 
so perfectly unite, that their style 
cannot bé distinguished.” 

This work was interrupted by new 
projects and tiews. Madame Da- 
cier, from het earliest youth, and' 
under the guidance of a fathér, pas 
Sionately devoted to the beauties o 
antiquity, was familiarised with the 
poetry of Homer, for whom sbe ha 
conceived the highest vénéeratioi, 
She at length determined, by 4 
French translation, to maké kaowh 
more generally among hér cofiteu= 
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poraries, those excellences of which 
she was herself enamoured. Of the 
versions which bad preceded bers, 
in her native language. scarce one 
could be read without disgust. She 
laboured at this work with so much 
diligence, through fifteen or sixteen 
years, that, in 1711, she completed 
a translaiion of the Iliad, which she 
rendered more valuable and peispi- 
cuous, by explanatery remarks, 
This performance, which reflected 
so much henour on the talents and 
learning of the translator, occasion- 
ed the famous controversy ‘among 
the learned, respecting the ancients 
and the moderns. While numerous 
persons of taste and erucition re- 
ceived the work of Madame Dacier 
with unbounded applause, others, 
of course, cavilled and criticised. 

The Odyssey of Homer, which 
ought to have followed the Iliad, was 
not published till 1716. This delay 
was occasioned by the lively aillic- 
tion which Madame Dacier expe- 
rienced on the deaih of an amiable 
daughter. She alludes to this 
affecting circumstance towards the 
conclusion of ber preface to her 
Jliad, where she declares, © that 
strack by a blow so fatal, by which 
her spirits were overwhelmed, she 
was unable to perform her promise, 
having no power remaming, except 
to complain.” 

At lengih, alter having contribut- 
ed so tar ue hy tan ards enriching the 
republic of letters, and after so many 
arducus and useful labours, Madame 
Dacier resolved on retiring with her 
well-earned Jaurels: she purpo-ed in 
future to contiave ber commerce 
with the muses only, for ber own 
private entertainment, A project so 
rational and laudable, was deranged 
by astroke of the palsy, with which 
she was attacked, in May, 1720. 
Tt does not aprear that her intellects 
suffered by this malady, which, 
however, rendered it necessary, that, 
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her attention should be turned from 
the labours of the mind, to those 
cares which the weakness of her 
frame rendered indispensable. Af. 
ter submitting to a course of reme. 
dies, she seemed to be relieved: 
but these appearances were not more 
flattering than fallacious. At the 
end of three months, she suffered q 
Second stroke more violent than the 
former, and which terminated her 
life, on the 17th of August, in the 
sixty-niuth year of her age, Her 
death was generaily regreted: her 
virtue, ber firmness, her benevo. 
lence, and her equanimity, had, 
during her life, procured her still 
more respect and esteem, than her 
emtoent learning and talents. 

Of her modesty, the following 
anecdote may afford a proof, It isa 
custom of the men of letters of the 
North, to visit, when on their tre 
vels, persons eminent for their talents 
or endowments, and to request them 
to write their names, accompanied 
by a sentence, ma book which they 
carry for the purpose, A learned 
German, waiting on Madame Da- 
cier, desived her to add her name to 
his collection: “ To do 80,” ft 
plied she, very unaflectedly, “ would 
be the bighest presumption. I am 
bot worthy to appear in such com- 
pany.” The German remonstrated, 
and renewed his suit. At length, 
overcome by his solicitations, she 
took the pen, and having inserted 
her name, wrote beneath it, im Eng- 
lish, a verse froms Sophocles, imply 
ing, that silence is the greatest orm’ 
ment of a woman.* 

a 





——" 


* From a woman, whose literary talents 
were well known, this sentence savour 
of affectation, rather igtly of h ; 
genuine modesty is hi : 
but it is net inconsistent wh this delicate 
and artless feeling, for a female to expe 


her thoughts with diffidence. 
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Monsieur Dacier was inconsolable 
for her loss, nor did he long survive 
her. Never had there been a couple 
more uniied to each other, more 
suited to each other, and between 
whom a more entire affection had 
supsisted. M. Dacier exhibited in 
his manners, his sentiments, and his 
character, a perfect model of the 
ancient philosophy, of which he was 
an enthusiastic disciple, 

The aid of the muses was invoked 
io bewail the death of their tilustrious 
and jearned votary, whose memory 
was consecrated by odes, elegies, 
epitaphs. aud sonneis, without num- 


ber, A Latin elegy, by M. PAbbé 
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Fraguier, addressed to M_ Dacier, on 
his irreparable loss, obtained parti- 
cular distinction, Au epitaph was 
composed on her death, by M. de 
la Monnoye, in which, with much 
art, he compresses in six verses the 
principal circumstances of her life. 

Madame Dacier had a son and 
two dauzhters; the former, who did 
not survive bis eleventh year, was 
fa‘nilar with the best Greek authors, 
and gave promise of superior talents. 
The ehlest danghter retired to a con- 
vent, while the younger, the hope 
and delight of her parents, expired, 
as has been before mentioned, in the 
bloom of her youth. 





—— ——_ 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES, 


A JUDGE NOT FIT FOR THE TIMES. 


HE great Sir Matthew Hale 

finding that the jury, in a 
tase which was prepared for trial, 
had been all returned by the direc- 
tion of Cromwell, indignantly dis- 
missed them, and refused to proceed 
with the trial: and. when the Pro- 
tector, by way of rebuke, told him 
he was not fit to be a judge, replied, 
“It is very true,” 


APOPULAR ERROR CORRECTED, RESPECT- 
ING THE PERIOD AT WHICH JUDGES 
WERE RENDERED INDEPENDENT. 


The 13th William III. c. 2, in the 
year 1700, first established the great 
pont of the independence of the 
dges, by making their commissions 
during good behaviour. The act of 
ltt George II1. chap. 23, provided 
wly that their commissions should 
mt expire by the demise of the 

own: a provision undoubtedly of 
seat use, but which required no 
“crifice of patronage in the reign- 
iM sovereign, and only curtailed 
Satof his successor. In the attempt 


so common in all periods, to describe 
the reigning monarch, be he who he 
will, “ as the best of kings,” much 
praise has been lavished on George 
III, as having secured the indepen- 
dence of the judges ; but it may be 
seen, that this praise only resembles 
the attempt to deck a daw with bor- 
rowed feathers. 


EMBLEMATICAL REPRESENTATION OF 
THE STATE OF BRITAIN, 
(From Dr. Stock’s Life of Beddoes.) 


In the year 1796, Dr. Beddoes 
wrote a political pampliet, on the 
public merits of Mr. Pitt. 

It had been the intention of the 
author that this essay should be illus 
trated by two etchings, the designs 
for which he has given in a Jetter to 
one of his correspondents. Ia the 
first, which was intended as a vig- 
nette for the title-page, was to be 
represented a heart, “as flaccid as 
possible,” with a genius standing 
near it, holding a spear surrounded 
by acap of liberty. The other end 
was to be near tbe heart, and a spark 
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to be seen issuing from it, and strik- 
ing it. Round it was wound a scroll, 
containing two mottos, one in Latin, 





se Lateat scintillula forsan.”’ 


The other in English, 


*“ Thou British heart that hes so pale 
and cold, 

Shall never spark thy latent fires un- 
fold ? 

Warm with rekindling fire thy torpid 
clay, 

And bid once more thy patriot pulses 


play ?” 
For the second the design was a 
column, decorated with death’s heads 
leaning on one side, with a gaping 
fissure at its base, threatening to 
crush the by-standers in its fall, and 
containing a short inscription to 
Mr. Pitt, which perhaps exceeded 
in severity any of his former attacks 
on him. ‘This design was afterwards 
altered ; an account of the alteration 
ix given in the pamphlet called “ Al- 
ternates compared.’ “ In the centse 
stands a celumn ornamented with 
death’s heads, and surrounded with 
analugous emblems of disastrous 
war, as torn streamers, and broken 
gun-carriages; on the right is a 
naked and hungry rabble, on the 
left a crowd of stock-brokers and 
monied-interest men, At some dis- 
tance stands a solitary figure, fixed 
in astonishment at the insensibility 
of this groupe to their danger, from 
the falling of the broken shaft, which 
is seen inclining towards their side, 
The inscription is gs follows: Iam 


uncommonly happy to fatter myself 


that my name may be inscribed 
upon that firm column vow about 
10 be raised to national faith and 
national prosperity.” * These ideas 
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* It may be readily perceiyed, that this 
inscription for Pitt is ironical, and is in- 
tended to portray his defects, and also 
she popular delusion-ia his favour, B.M.M., 
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were executed by a friendly artist, 
so much to his satisfaction thar iris 
rather surprising that they did not 
accompany the work. Probably he 
apprehended that they would tog 
much enhance the price of g peti. 
odical pamphlet, and by this means 
mipede its circulation, 
DESPOTISM CLEAR-SIGUTED. 

In a code of instructions, specifi. 
cally addregsed to the officers of bis 
Empire, by the Emperor Acbar, we 
find the two following passages, 

‘Do not molest men on account of 
their religious principles. If in the 
affairs of this world, which are tran. 
sitory and perishable, a prudent man 
is guided by a regard to his interest; 
still less in spiritual concerns, which 
are eternal, while he retaius his sen. 
ses, will he adopt what is pernicious, 
If truth be on hisside, do not oppose 
it, and molest him; but if it be 
with you, and he, from want of un- 
derstanding, should have imbibed 
€rroneaus notions, ignerance is his 
malady, and he is to be considered 
an object of your compassion and as- 
sistance, nat of molestation and se- 
verity. Keep og good terms with 
the virtuous and upright of ail pers 
suasions.” 

The best adoration which man in 
this world can pay to his Maker, is 
duly to administer the affairs of his 
creatures, discarding passion and al- 
fection, and without distinction of 
friend or toe, relation or stranget.” 
VIVE L’EMPEREUR ACuAR! 


JUSTICE BLIND, 
Dr. Johnson says, “ all laws 
against wickeduess are ineflectual, 
uiless some will inform, and some 
will prosecute.” But till we mitigai@ 
the penalties for mere violations 
property, information will always be 
hated, and prosecution dre 
‘The heart of a good maa cannot but 
recoil, at the thought of punishing 4 
slight injury with death ; especially 
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shea he remembers, that the thief 
gould have procured satety by an- 
other crime, from which he was re- 
drained Only by his remaining vir- 
we, A.P. 


APROPOS. A PALPABLE HIT. 


A redoubtable Major of the capi- 
ial, who condescended to become 
the bully of a borough-town, at the 
iateelection, was found guilty of an 
assault, at the assizesin a neighbour- 
ing county. Qne of the witnesses 
in his favour was endeavouring to 
axculpate him, by proving that he 
was provoked to pull out his pistols, 
by the abusive language of the plain- 
iif, who called ont loudly and re- 
peatedly, ‘“ Where is the ruffian 
who has come down to rob us of our 
rights?” On which the Majer in- 
suntly came forward, and cried, 
*Here lam!” involuntarily apply- 
ing his hand to his pistols at the 
time, “ And so,’ said the lawyer, 
on cross-examination, “ you have 
told us, that the prosecutor in this 
tause called out, ‘ Where is the ruf- 
ian come to rob us of our rights?” 


“Yes.” “ And the defendant then 
exclaimed, ‘Here | am.’” ™ He 
iid so.” “ Then I am to understand 


be perfectly recognized bimself in 
ihe appellation; guadeo nomine— 


me, me adsum qut feci.” A hearty 
ugh circulated throughout the 
court. AP. 


4 PECCADILLO IN GRAY’S “¢ ELEGY.” 
ln this poem, so perfect in all its 
parts, that a premium might safel 
be offered to any one who could dis- 
‘over a flaw in it, it may appear a 
piece of hy percriticism, (which, how- 
Wer, the difficulty of finding any 
Semiderable fault, may in some de- 


= excuse,) to object to great sim 


be y of sound in two words chi- 
ming in the same line: 


"Man drooping woeful wan, like one for- 
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The line is more perfect to the eye 
than to the ear; and although pere 
haps there may be a shade of dis 
tinction made, by accurate prowans 
Ciation, it would have been betier ta 
avoid the return of a similar sound. I 
have always lamented, that the fol- 
lowing stanza had been onntted tn 
this most delightful poem, by its too 
punctilious author. 


** Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes 
around, 

Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 

In still small accents whisp’ring from the 
ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


A.P. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


Two maladies hitherto judged of 
the most incurable kind have been 
lately treated myjost successfully by 
a vigorous use of simple means; we 
say simple as to the mode, but, in the 
one case, most inenious ip the appli« 
cation. In the complaint of internal 
aneurism, or dilatation of the: great 
arteries, i its progress inftallibly 
fatal, a suspension, and at length @ 
cure has been wrought, (if we may 
credit well authenticated cases,) by 
repeated bleeding i large quantity, 
with correspondent low regimen, so 
that by reducing the propeiiiny mass 
and momentum of circulating fluid, 
and thus lessening the impulse on the 
yielding sides of the vessel, the nae 
tural coniractility of the musculac 
coats of the artery may be allowed 
to exert itself ; and such is the vis 
medicatrix nature incident to ail 
parts of the human frame, that when 
the operative cause of increasing tle 
disease is thas removed, the inherent 
powers of the organ tend to res 
coverv. In the other case, that of” 
Hyd:ophobia, some cases have lately 
occurred, where bleeding to a great 
degree, as # is called “ ad de- 
ligium,”’ or to produce faring, naa 
either operated a cure, or given @ 
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strong ground for supposing, that 
the medicines generally termed ner- 
vous have been futile in this com- 
plaint, which calls for large and sud- 
den depletion. We have thought it 
proper to mention those two instan- 
ces of medical discovery, because it 
often takes considerable time before 
such invaluable bints make their way 
to many even of the medical pro- 
fession, and the distribution of a pe- 
riodical publication may accelerate 
a knowledge which will pethaps 
prove the means of saving a human 
creature from lingering torment, 
and certain death. A.P. 


A LADY IN FRENCH, BUT 
FRENCH LADY. 


PICTURE OF 
NOT A 
Modeste, tranquille, tendre, sou- 
mise, affable, complaisente, atten- 
tive, prevoyante, silencieuse. 


A.P. 


PRICES OF “SOULS” IN RUSSIA. 
(From Sterch’s Statistical Account of 
Russia.) 

The extent of an estate is always 
determined by the number of “souls’’ 
belonging to it, under which term 
are comprehended the male peasants 
only. ‘The price of a man, as may 
be naturally supposed, is very dif- 
ferent, according to his greater or 
less utiliiv, his physical or acquired 
properties, and the situation of the 
place where Le is sold. Thus, for 
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example, a young man sells at a 
greater price than an old one, ayd 
a woman who understands the differ. 
ent kinds of work peculiar to fe 
males, or who can dress hair, &e, 
will bring twice, or even three tines 
as much as another who does not 
possess the same qualilications. The 
only uniformity which prevails ig 
this respect, is the commutation jg 
money for a recruit, as established 
by government, which, since 1786, 
has been, throughout the whole Em. 
pire, 360 rubles. Nay, in many 
places the boors pay for a fit sub. 
stitute 700 rubles. Men sometimes 
will sell for from 100 to 120 rubles, 
and women for from 25to 50. Whea 
estates are sold, with the whole po. 
pulation belonging to them, young 
and old men, women and children, 
the price in general is more accu 
rately defined, though a gvod deal 
depends on the nature and situation 
of the estate. The imperial loan. 
bank, when it takes estates in pledge 
for money lent, estimates each pea- 
sant at 40 rubles; but in cases of 
sale, their value is much greater, Ia 
the government of St. Petersburg, 
each individual, according to the 
nature of the estate, Is estimated at 
from two to three hundred rubles; 
in other parts of the kingdom, the 
price is much lower, but searcely 
any where less thau an hundred, 


= ___) 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO PASTORELLA. 


Try sounding harp, sweet minstrel, take, 
Sweep with thy hand the trembling 
strings, 
My heart in unison shall speak 
A thousand corresponding things. 


Narcissa’s sorrow be the theme, 
Narcissa’s heart is tuned to grief, 


The deep toned sympathetic strains 


Afford the listening soul relief. 


Sweet Friendship, skill’d in Paan’s iore 
Tumultuous passions to control, 


Extracts from sorrow’s smart the sore, 


Alexipharmic of the soul. 


The joy of grief who would not prove? 


Who would the pleasing pain forego! 
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The dolce-amara from above, 
Sweet solaces, allied to woe. 


Give us to feel, Oh, God! avert 
Insensibility’s dull reign; 

Give us to feel, e’en though the pain 
Of feeling rend the heart in twain. 


These deep, these selemn-sounding airs, 
Those o'er the heart which lightly fly, 
Mix'd by that hand that tun’d the spheres, 

Compose the general harmony. 
S.A. 


bY 


THE MOTHER. 


Wrrn ardent hope, and fond desire, 


[bid this little chapel rise, 
To kindle here the sacred fire 
low’d to all the charities, 


Here will we build, my mate and I, 
{Ithought), the dear domestic nest, 

Bless God for blessings snatched away, 
And thankfully enjoy the rest. 


fondthought, conceiv’d in flattering hour, 
The haleyon builds upon the wave, 

The storms arise, the gulfs devour, 
And unavailing prayer to save. 


One darling sav’d, I reach’d the shore, 
With wild emotion call’d my son: 
He’s fled, but in his place appear 
The angel ResiGNATION. 
S.A. 





————————— 


HORACE, BOOK IIL, ODE 13. 
“0 Fons Bandusia, splendidior vitro,” Sc. 


Fountain Bandusia, more clear than 
glass, 
Worthy of richest nectar, crown’d with 
flowers : 
Tomorrow in thy name a kid shall bleed, 
Whose forehead rough with newly. bud- 
ding horns, 
On Venus meditates, and many a war, 
hvain : for soon this firstling of the herd 
Stall tinge with his red blood the gelid 
stream, 
The flaming dog-star in his deadliest hour 
* not profane thy consecrated seat : 
to the oxen weary with the plough, 
fadto the vagrant flock with heat op- 
_ press’d, 
the pleasant cool, 
shalt rank 


Thou toe 
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Among the noble fountains, when I sing 
The oak that overshades the cavern’d 
rocks, 
Down which thy ever-babbling waters 
bound. 
C.E. 
one 


EPIGRAMMATIC DIRGE ON THE DEATH OFA 
FAVOURITE CAT, WHO DIED, AGED EIGHT 
YEARS AND TEN MONTHS, 


Poor Bossy died this day, 
She liv’d as long as she could, 
Oh! had she liv’d till May, 
She had made the saying good. 


Poor Bossy had twice four years run, 
Had fife not been shorten’d ly fare, 
(For a life count a course of the sun,) 
She had liv’d her nine lives complete. 
PaTuos, 
SELECTED POETRY. 


- 


Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


GENTLEMEN, 

Tue following song appeared in the 
papers about two years ago, in a very dif- 
ferent form; and perhaps [ would not have 
thought any more about it, if I had not 
been informed lately, that it had been pub- 
lished in an American paper. 1 own I was 
a little flattered by the account ; but as it 
contained some expressions that I] wished 
corrected, I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing it to you, requesting, if you think it 
worthy of. insertion, a corner of the Bel- 
fast Magazine. I coufess | would be high- 
ly gratified to find they had obtained your 
approbation. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. Gerry. 
Ballytresna, March \ 5th, 1815. 


A SONG. 
Tune, “ Humours of Glen.” 


How fresh is the rose in the gay dewy 
morning, 
That peeps with a smile o’er yon eastern 
hill! 
How fair is the lily our gardens adorn. 
ing! 
And fresh is the daisy that blooms by 
the rill! 
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But Maay, the rarest, the fairest, sweet 
flower, 
That ever adorn’d the green banks of the 
NMiain: 
Compared with whose beauty, the eglan- 
tine bower, 
The rose and the lily, how trifling and 
vain | 


How lovely her bosom, where friendship 
and feeling 
Still heave for misfortune, the dear, ten- 
der sigh ! 
How sweet are her looks, ev'ry beauty 
revealing, 
And mild is the lustre that beams in ber 
eye! 
The blush of her cheek still outrivals Au- 
rora, 
When beauty and music awake the young 
dawn, 
And sweeter her smile than the smile of 
sweet Flora, 


When cowslips and daisies bedeck the gay 


lawn. 


And 0! lovely maid! may thy beauties 


still flourish, 
Unnipp’d by the blast of misfortune’s 


rough gale! 


NL SUP AE ERI I IS To 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


ee 


Extracts from an Essay, Now 16, on the ma» 
wagément of light in Iiumination ; by Ben+ 
jamin Count of Rumford, FRS. 


ry HE art of itumination, although it is 

undoubtedly one of the most useful 
that have been invented by man, and con- 
tributes perhaps more than any other to 
his comfort and convenience, in all coun- 
tries and in every ¢lass of society; it has, 
nevertheless, been little cultivated: it has 
not even been considered as an art ; for the 
technical terms have vot yet béen invented, 
which are indispensably necessary in Ordér 
to render it possible to treat of it in a clear 
and satisfactory manner. 

My attention was first turned to this in- 
teresting subject in the year 1789, when, 
being actively engaged in the public ser- 
vice of the late Elector Palatine, reigting 
Duke of Bavaria, 1 was employed by His 
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* bees-war, tallow, and several 
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May virtué attend thee, thy goodness te 


nourish, 
And no ruffian hand the sw. Ossom 
assail ! eae 
May fortune’s best smiles, lovel , 
ver leave thee, : 7 aa 
Through life’s fleeting scenes, as thoy 
journey’st along, 
And curst be the villain would seek to dx 
ceive thee, 
Or offer thy virtue and innocence Wrong | 
















Let lordlings exult in their titles and trem 
sure 
Where courte and where grandeur ex. 
tend their proud biaze ; 
And proud city beauties may listen with 
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pleasure, 
While poets unblushing re-echo their 
praise ; 
No “— shall they boast of the city or p» 
ace, 
Bedeck’d with tich beauties,a gay gilded 
train, 
For now there’s a fairer adorns uf green 
vallies, 
"Tis Maty, vweet Mary, the flowerd! 
the Main | of thei 
é 
“then 
tention 
and in 
caused 
hindred 
other, 1 
mall su: 
were tal 
Most Serene Highness in establishing how ay lodgi 
ses of industry for the poor, iti ché cities of As it i 
Mannheim aud Munich. fn lighting up fy Mblicly 
these spacious éstablishtients, f first tot only 
to know how much room théfé was fr St Mann. 
improvement in the art $f illumifaliod: ples on 
and since that time, the subject has fre treating 
quently been the object of my Nate the 
and ofa variety 6f experimental Perse = = e 
It was with a view to the prosecation 
: Pomived O# fil bd in vi 





these investigations, that I comt 

hotometer for measuting the rélarive i 
tensities of the light ethitted by lorhinee 
bodies, which is described im the first 
Iume of my Philosophical Papett, P 
270. With the assistance of that 
ment, | determitied the rélativé 
of light that ate émitted in theca 


of the various inflammable on, we 
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of the & 
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gis: An account of the results of these ex- 
periments was read before the Royal Society 
the 6th February, 1794, and was after. 
wards published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; and also in the first volume of my 
Philosophical Papers. 

Having found, from the results of these 
and of other experiments, that the purest 
ight, and most beautiful illumination, may 
be obtained by means of lamps properly 
constructed, for less than one-eighth part of 
the price that the same quantity of light 
would cost, if it were furnished by wax- 
candles; and, consequently, for about hai/f 
the sum it would cost when furnished by 
tallow-candles, I saw that very great ad- 
gantages could not fail to result to the pub- 
ji, from such improvements ia lamps as 
should render them neat and elegant, and 
prevent their being any longer liable to 
those disgusting accidents to which they 
fave hitherto been exposed, 

Animated by a strong conviction of the 
importance of the subject to society, I took 
great pains to make myself thoroughly ac- 
quainced with lamps, and with the causes 
of their imperfections, and I made a great 
iany experiments with a view to improve 
them. These researches employed my at- 
tention occasionally during several years, 
ad inthe prosecution of them I actually 
cused to be constructed more than one 
hundred lamps, (all differing from each 
other, more or less,) as 1 found, tomy no 
mall surprize, on counting them, as they 
were taken away from a stere-room, to be 
artied into another house, on changing 
ay lodgings. 

Asit is a duty incumbent on those who 
publicly recommend new improvements, 
wtonly to show their utility in the clear- 
@manner, but also to explain the prin- 
ples on which they are grounded ; in 
heating of illumination, I must first inves- 
bgate the principles on which that art 
must be established, and must then point 
®t the particular objects which must be 
tad in view in all attempts to improve the 
struments employed in the practice of it. 

Avartifieial light is employed to itlumi- 
Me surrounding objects, to the end that 
tiey may be easily and distinctly seen, it 
Metesary to inquire, what circunistances 
"favourable to distinct vision, and also 

circumstances are unfavourable to it. 
tthe oe which objects are dis- 
weed by the eye, depended solely on 

Se intensity of ns light whlets they 

illuminated, this particular imquiry 
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would be superfluous; but this is very far 
indeed from being the case. 

We can see objects, and even very dige, 
tinctly, when they are illuminated by light 
of very different degrees of intensity. 

It is a weil known fact, that a book m 
be read at night by the light ef the full 
moon, when the air is very clear; and 
every body knows, that it may be read 
when illuminated by the direct rays 
of a bright meridian sun: the difference 
of the intensities of the light in these twe 
cases is truly astonishing: the intensity of 
the light of the sun is to that of the full 
moon, at the surface of theearth, as thre 
hundred thousand to one. 

But notwithstanding this astonishi 
power of accommodation, possessed by the 
organ of sight, yet, when the eye passes 
suddenly from a strong light to one much 
more feeble, and wice versa, nothing can 
be distinctly seen for some moments. It is 
true, that the eye soon recovers from these 
momentary derangements, and that habi¢ 
has rendered them so familiar to us, that 
we seldom take any notice of them; but it 
is nevertheless most certain, that they not 
only injure the eye very much, and weake 
en it in such a manner as to impair its 
faculties at a very early period of life, but 
that they also render it impossible to see 
surrounding objects so distinctly as t 
might be perceived, even with much less 
light, were the illumination established on 
better principles. 

The facility with which we see objects 
distinetly, depends much on their shadows, 
When the lights and shades are simple and 
distinct, they are necessarily well defined, 
and we see distinctly ; but when the light 
arrives in several directions at the same 
time, the luminous points of theebject and 
its shadows are so blended and confused, 
that distinct vision is impossible, whatever 
may be the intensity ef the light present, 

A portrait-painter never permits light 
to come into his room, but through one 
single window ; and those who are desir» 
ous of having their apartments illuminated 
at night in the pleasantest manner possible, 
must contrive to have all the light come 
from one source. 

If every eudden change in the intensity 
of the light chat strikes the eyes, is injue 
rious to them, the direct rays which pros 
ceed from the flames of laavps aud candies 
must necessarily fatigue them much, 
and render it impossible to see ly 
any.objegts that may happew to be sear 
84 
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those dazzling sources of brightness, A 
near view of the naked flame of an Ar- 
-gand lamp is quite insupportable, as is 
well known; but the advantages which 
would result from masking those flames, 
and all others used in domestic jllumina- 
tion, have never been justly estimated: 
that subject has never been properly in- 
vestigated. 

The only way in which the flames of 
lamps and candles can be masked, without 
occasioning a great loss of light, is to co- 
ver them by screens, composed of such 
substances as disperse the light, without 
destroying ‘it.. Ground glass, thin white 
silk stuffs, such as gauze and crape, fine 
white paper, horn, and varioug ether sub- 
stances, may be used for that purpose, and 
have been used very often. 

This system of illumination has been uni- 
versally practised by the Chinese for many 
ages, and so wise and so economical an» 
tion, could not have continued to practice 
it so long, had it not been found to be 
really advantageous: but without depend- 
tng on this authority, the et of the 
system can be demonstrated by direct and 
decisive experiments. — 

Although ground glass appears to us to 
be opaque, it cannot be so ip fact. In the 
operation of grinding it, its surface, which 
was smooth and even, is so ploughed and 
broken up, as to present an assemblage of 
asperities, which are invisible to the naked 
eye, oh account of their extreme smallness, 
but which have al] their sides smooth and 
shining, as may be seen by examining them 
with a microscope. | 

Now it is quite evident, that a ray of 
light which arrives at the smooth surface 
of one of those little asperities, must enter 
the glass witli the same facility (at the 
same angle of incidence) as it would pene- 
trate the surface of the largest sheet of 
polished glass; aud it is likewise evident, 
that the ray having passed through the sur- 
face, must continue its course in the glass, 
and pass out of it on the other side, in the 
same mainer in the one case as in the 
ether. 

If a collection of parallel rays of light, 
forming a small cylindrical bundle, falt 
perpendicularly on the polished surface of 
alatge sheet of glass, they will pass 
through the glass in strait lines, and will 
continue their courses without suffering 
any change in their direction; but if these 
rays fall on a sheet of ground glassy they 
say be dispersed; and having passed 
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through it, they will diverge in ajj diree. 


tions, 

The final direction of each individual 
ray will depend on the refractions jt will 
have experienced in passing into the glans, 
and in passing out of it; and these refrae. 
tions will depend on the positions of the 
planes of those infinitely small portions of 
the broken surface of the glass where 
the rays happen to pass. 

If the flame of a burning candle be 

ced in the centre of a large globe of 
fine transparent glass, its rays will pas 
through the glass without suffering 
sensible alteration, either in their dire 
tion, or im their intensity; and the furm 
aad dimensions of the flame will be seen 
so distinctly through the glass, that, ata 
little distance, the glebe might easi 
escape observation. But if instead of pla 
cing the candle in a globe of transparent 
glass, it be placed in the centre ofa 
of ground glass, the rays of light Will be 
so dispersed in passing through it, that 
from each yisible point of iis external sur. 
face, rays will he sent off in all directions, 
which will render the surface of the globe 
luminous. The flame of the candle will 
no longer be seen through it, but sur 
rounding bodies will not be less iliumi- 
nated on that account. 
The globe will be the only luminow 
body which will be visible ; and as the in- 
tensity of the light at its surface may be 
diminished, without any loss, merely by 
increasing that surface, by augmenting 
the diameter of the globe, it is evident, 
that by a judicious arrangement of screens 
of ground glass, or of other fit substan 
ces, the too vivid light of lamps may be # 
dispersed and softened, without any com 
siderable loss, as to protect the eyes from 
injury, and at the same time render the 
illumination infinitely more mild, tranquil, 
and agreeable. 

One of my first attempts to put these 
principles in practice, was made in te 
year 1800, in lighting the reading room 
and lecture room uf the Ro 

nd lamps, with several burners, 8 
pended from the ceiling, or elevated 
stands, were so covered by large scree 
of white gauze, in the form of a flatdome, 
of truncated cone, as to conceal thelamp# 
entirely from the view, and at the “oe 
time, by dispersing the light over 
whole surface of rhe dome, to moa 
the too intense brilliancy of the flames 
_ ‘This experiment succeeded even DEP" 
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expectation; and the lighting of these 
woms net with such universal approba- 
tion, that 1 was encouraged to proceed 
iamy endeavours to improve the art of 
ilumination. 

My next attempt was to light a large 
dining-room in my house at Paris, by a 
single lumioous dome, suspended over the 
middle of the dining-table; and in order 
to prevent cross-lights, I ventured to 

e aciluster of burners, on Argand’s 
principles, in the axis Of this dume, aad so 
pear together, as to touch each other, and 
to feed them with eil from a circular re- 
srvoir, in the form of a hollow flat ring, 
en which the dome was supported, 

As one of the objects principally had in 
view in contriving this illuminator, was to 
light a room sufficiently with one single 
luminous body (in order to avoid the bad 
effects of cross-lights), it was necessary to 
construct illuminators of different sizes, 
aod also of different forms. 

There are three varieties of them in use, 
which have all been found to answer very 
well the different purposes for which they 
were particularly designed. 

1. ‘the Balloon Uluminator, which is 4 
luminous globe of 18, 20, or 22 inches in 
diameter, suspended from the ceiling, at 
the height of seven or eight feet ; designed 
for lighting saloons, drawing-rooms, ball- 
tooms, &c, 

2 The Dining-Room Illuminator, which 
verves likewise for lighting a billiard-room 
in great perfection, This is likewise sus- 

ed trom the ceiling ; but its screen, 
istead of being globular, is in the form of 
adome, with 2 hoop about four or five 
inchesin width suspended from the bottom 
of it. | 

3. The Table Illuminator, which is co- 
vered by a hemispherical screen or dome, 
is placed on a stand or fvot, about 20 
inches high ; and is used for lighting a 
dining table; or reading, or working 
table; and it lights the room at the same 
fime quice sufficiently, if the room be not 

e. 

_All these illuminaters have cireular ho- 
wontal reservoirs for the oil, which have 
all the same depth, viz. one-eighth of:an 
inch, but which are of different widths and 
dumeters, according to the mumber of 
burners which they are destined to supply. 

These burners, whatever may be ih 
Sumber, are all placed close together, iu a 

uxer, in the centre of the reservoir, and 
© Rear as to touch each other, ‘They have 

to been constructed om Argamd’s prim- 


* 


san 


ciples, and each of them is furnishéd with . 
its separate chimaey; but, from @ discos 
very | have lately made, I think it very” 
probable that an important improvement 
will soon be’ made, by employing one 
burner, with several wicks, instead of se- 
veral separate burners. 

I shall first give an account of the means’ 
that have been used for suspending the 
pendulous illuminators ; and as there is nos 
thing either new or complicated in this 
machineryy it may be described in a few 
words, 

A strong hoop of brass, of about one 
in¢h in width, is suspended from the ceils 
ing of the room ina position perfectly ho- 
rizontal; by means of six chains attached 
to six arrows of brass, of about 0.4 of ay 
inch in diameter, and 6.9 inches in length, 
which project horizontally from the eut- 
side of the hoop, to which they are firmly 
fixed. These chains, which are each about 
thirty inches in length, are all fixed above 
to the bottom of an ornamented baldaquin, 
which is a hoop of brass in the form of w 
crown, of about 9 inches in diameter ; 
which hoop is suspended in a horizontal 
position, by means ofa double cord, which 
passes over two pullies, fixed in a small 
block, which is attached by means of a 
hook to a staple fixed im the ceiling. This 
cord descends, and is attached to a cours 
terpoise of lead in the form of a large tas- 
sel, ornamented by gilding. This tassel 
being made hollow, the cord by which 
the illuminator is suspended passing through 
it, is kept in its place. 

‘Lhe tength of the cord is such, that when 
the illuminator is at a proper height, the 
heavy tassel, which serves as a counters 
poise to it, has descended so low a$ nearly 
to touch the top of the crown or ornament- 
ed ring where the six chains unite; and 
the weight of the counterpoise is such that 
the friction of the cord and pullies is suffi« 
cient to prevent the illaminator from either 
ascending or descending, except when force 
is employed to raise it; or to lower it. 

The crown (baldaquin), to which the 
chains are attached above, is of an elegant 
form, and it is Commonly ornatnented more 
or less with cut-glass. ‘The chains areé like- 
wise very richly ornamented, by fixing in 
each of their oblong links, of gilt brass, an 
oblong diamond of cut-glass of about two 
inches im length, and one inch in with, 
in the middle, cut intéd facettes. These ar 
called olives in France ; and ap ses at 
Paris,six sous a-piece. ‘To hide the cords, 
they are loosely wrapped round with thie 
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silk stuff, of the same kind and colour with 
that used for the curtains of the windows. 
This is. placed loose about them, and in 
such a manner as not to prevent the free 
action of the pullies. 

Having by means of luminous screens, 
properly disposed, contrived to conceal all 
that was disgusting in the appearance of 

3 to obliterate all their shadows, 
which rendered them so gloomy and me- 
lancholy, to disperse the too powerful 
brightness of their flames, without desi roy- 
ing their light, and to unite a sufficient 
quantity of mild light in one place, to illu- 
minate large rooms from one source ; a dif- 
ficulty still remained, which, if means had 
riot been found to surmount it, must for 
ever have prevented these improvements 
from coming imto general use. ‘The spill- 
ing of the oil in transporting lamps from 
oue place to another is an accident which 
is so very disagreeable, and yet so com- 
mon, that no persan of taste or feeling 
can, without considerable repugnance, per- 
mit a lamp to be brought into an elegant 
apartment ; and it is easy to perceive, that 
when oil is put into large circular reser- 
voirs, the danger of its being thrown out 
of them, on the least motion, is so great, 
that the accident could not fail to happen 
very often, if the most effectual means were 
not used to prevent it, 

I was so fortunate as to hit upona ve 
simple contrivance for preventing the oil 
from being spilt in the management of my 
illuminators ; and the means employed are 
so effectual, that the accident is evidently 
ail but impossible. ‘The person who has 
sold more tham 200 of them im Paris, as- 
sures me that this accident has never once 
happened, to his knowledge, during the 
six years he has been engaged in the fabri- 
cation and sale of them; and heis so per- 
snaded that it cannot happen, that he does 
not hesitate to place pendulous illuminat- 
ers directly over the middle of the most 
elegant billiard-tables, even where he has 
ho reason to suppose that the servants into 
sw hose hands they are come are particular- 
by careful. 


This contrivance, which is extremely 


simple, can easily be described : ‘The reser- 
woir forthe oil, which, as has already been 
observed, is a flat, hollow ring, has three 
= above, at -equal distances from 
each other; they are short, vertical brass 
tubes, of about half an inch m height, and 
three quarters of an inch in diameterine 
ternally, which are soldered to the upper 
part of the reservoir ; each of chem is fur- 
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nished with a brass stopper, which closes 
it hermetically, and each of the stoppers is 
perforated in its axis, and receives a screw 
of about a quarter of an inch in di 
and three quarters of an inch in 
which by means of a collar of leather 
closes this aperture completely, when the 
~screw is screwed down fast in its place : 
but these screws are not entire ; aboutone 
third part of the substance of each of them 
is filed away, from the shoulder which sup. 
ports the collar of fleather, quite down te 
the lower end of the screw. This neither 
revents the screw from moving regularly 
im the female screw, nor from closing hers 
metically the opening in the brass 
when it is screwed down fast in its place; 
but when the screw is turned backwards 
one or two turns a passage is opened, by 
which air can pass freely in or out of the 
reservoir. 

When the illuminator is lighted, a pay 
sage for the air to enter the reservoir must 
be opened, by unscrewing one of these 
screws, otherwise the oil cannot flow te 
the burners; but at all other times, all 
these screws must be kept screwed fast 
down, which will most effectually prevent 
the oil from being spilled, in transport 
the illuminator from. place to place: 
would even be very difficult to make it rua 
out at the openings of. the burners, for 
the pressure of the external air would pre 
vent it. 

As the reservoirs of the table illuminat» 
ors'are small, two openings above, opp 
site to each other, have been found to be 
sufficient ; but when the.reservoir is much 
larger, three openings are useful, as they 
afford the means of seeing when the reser 
voir is placed horizontally, as also when it 
is completely filled with oil, There never 
can be any use in opening more than ont 
of the passages for the admittance of air ie 
to the reservoir when the illuminators 
lighted, and that is to be opened which 
happens to be nearest at hand. 

As these pendulous illuminators will burs 
weil eight or nine hours without being re 
plenished, it will seldom be necessary'te 
refresh them with oil while they are in a 
tual use; if, however, that should bese 
cessary, it may easily be done, evel 
out extinguishing them, and without 
ger. But, in general, the for 
ways to be taken away and carried out of 
the room, when it is to be>filled, and the 

‘burners cleaned and trimmed. 

As table illuminators are liable to be 

moved frequently from place to place, wig 
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are not .lighted, the screw which 
closes the passage for the admittance of air, 
into their reservoir, should not be opened 
fill the moment when they are lighted ; but 
gthe reservoir of this illuminator is not 
large, and as the tube is narrow which con- 

theoil from it to the burner, there is 
very little danger of the oil being spilled 
in removing it from place to place, either 
when it is lighted, or when it is not light- 
ed, even though the passage for the air 
gwuld be left open. 

As soon as all the wicks are well on fire, 

are to be shortened, by drawing them 
ot into their cylindrical burners, by means 
oftheir racks, or endless screws, till their 
fames are reduced so as to become very 
short, and almost on the point of being ex- 
tinguished. This is absolutely necessary in OF 
der to prevent the upper half of the bal- 
loon, or thé dome, from being scorched, 
and perhaps set on fire, by the heat, in 
being passed over the ends of the chimnies 
ofthe burners, over which it must pass, in 
order to its being put down into its place. 
it still remains for me to give a more par- 
ticular account of the table illuminator ; 
and as it appears to me to be probable that 
this invention will soon come into general 
we, | shall be very particular in descgib- 
It. 
4 circular groove is made on the top of 
the reservoir for receiving the dome, and 
keeping it in its proper place ; and the 
inside of the reservoit is made sloping. 
twas made of this form in order that it 
might less obstruct the light, and that its 
internal surface might serve as a reflector. 

The oil is conveyed to the burner by 
one of the two branches, by which the re- 
trvoir is fixed to the burner, 

The openings by which the air enters 
the burner are distinctly seen just above 
the level of the projecting rim of the co- 
lama ; and just above these openings the 
projecting edge of the vertical wheel is 
een; which is turned round in lowering 
or raising the wick. 

Just aliove this wheel is a moulding ; but 
the laminator would have a more simple 
and more elegant appearance if, by lower- 
ing the moulding to the level of the wheel, 
this might appear to make a part of the 
Roulding, ‘ 

The foot on which the column is placed 

54 inches square, and 1.5 inch thick. 
kis usually painted and japanned so as to 
tmemble a piece of marble or granite. 

Qe this square fuot the plinth of the ce- 
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lumn is fixed, which is 3.35 inches square, 
and 0,4 of an inch thick ; and on the plinth 
the column is placed, which is ornament 
ed with mouldings, and often gilt and ja 
panned. It is 1.88 inch in diameter above, 
and 2.1 inch in diameter below, and at ité 
upper extremity it has a rim which 

jects outwards 0.4 of an inch.- This rin is 
very useful in transporting the illuminator 
from place to place, as it affords a firms 
support for the hand. 

The column is made of strong tin, and i# 
is closed below, that it may-the more con- 
veniently serve as a reservoir for the oil 
which may occasionally leak out of the 
burner. 

The burner, properly so called, is a cy 
linder of tin, $.8 inches in length, and 
1.05 inch in diameter, constructed on Are 
gand’s principles. {t is fixed in a vertical 
position in the axis of a cylinder, 
which is 1.88 inch in diameter, and 5.8 in 
length, in the opening of which, above, 
the glass chimney is fixed. The lower 
of this cylinder enters 1.5 inch within the 
column, and is firmly attached to it & 
means of a projecting metallic'knob, sit 
ated on the inside of the colamn near’ ite 
upper extremity. A vertica) slit of opet» 
ing, on one side of the cylinder, about a 
quarter of an inch wide, and an inch anda 

uarter long, permits the cylinder to enter 
the column, notwithstanding its project: 
ing knob ; and when the cylinder has 
forced down into the column so low that 
this knob comes tostrike against the 
part of this vertical opening, on 
round the cylinder, the colurnn being 
fast, the knob is forced into an horizontal 
opening, by which means the cylinder and 
the column are locke 1 together, in a man- 
ner similar to that yee for fixing a 
bayonet to its musket. ‘This hotizontal 
opening in the side of the cylinder, into 
which the knob passes in fastening the 
linder to the sallsenss may be about ie 
inch in length ; and instead of ape it 
every where of the same width, it be 
best to make it a little narrower towards 
its extremity, in order that the knob may 
fill it completely in that’ part, and on 
being forced imto it, like a wedge, may 
hold the faster. , 

As it will seldom be found necessary to. 
separate the reservoir from its stand, ( 

a month perhaps, just to pour out 
small quantity of oil that may have leaked 
out of the burner and fallen down iuto the 
culuait,) ic will be very desirable that 
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reservoir should be fixed to the column in 
the most solid manner, in order to prevent 
their being separated by any accident, 
while the illuminator is in use. 

The square foot on which the column is 
placed may be made of tin, and it may be 
filled with sand, in order to give it suffi- 
cient weight. To prevent its scratching 
the table on which it is -placed, a very 
simple contrivance has been used : ‘Two 

ieces of hammered sole leather, each one 
wch square, being cut diagonally, they 
form four triangular pieces, eech of which, 
being rivetted by three rivets to a triangu- 
lar piece of strong tin, of the same form 
and size, care being taken to sink the heads 
of the rivets below the surface of the lea- 
ther ; on soldering these triangular pieces 
to the bottom of the square foot of the co- 
lumn, one at each of its four corners, these 
pieces of leather prevent the bottom of the 
stand from touching the table, Horn or 
wood might be made use of instead of lea- 
ther for this purpose. 

In all cases where rooms are lighted by 
Wluminators, all other lights must be ex- 
éluded ; for thé admission of either lamps 
or candles burning with naked flames, would 
greatly disturb that pleasing tranquillity 
which reigns where the light is mild and 
uniformly distributed ; and instead of being 
advantageous to, distinct vision, would, by 
dazzling the eyes, and introducing a con- 
fusion of lights and shades, render it much 
more difficult to see objects distinctly. 

as the light of an Argand lamp is so ex- 
ceedingly vivid, that when it is near at 
hand it may often be found to be too pow- 
erful to be agreeable, even when placed 
behind the screens ; in that case J would 
recommend a very simple contrivance, 
which I often use, and which effectually 
defends the eyes without darkening the 
room, or sensibly diminishing the beauty 
of the illumination. A hoop, made of 
strong white writing paper, of about two 
inches and a half in width, is so fitted to 
the outside of the dome of the table illumi- 
ator below, as to embrace it exactly, and 
in such a manner as to be supported by it. 

The_use of this additional paper screen 
is so far from impairing the illumination 
of objects placed on the table, that it im- 
proves it ; and it never fails to retider vi- 
sion much more distinct, by preventing 
the eyes from being fatigued and injured: 
and although objects in distant paris of the 
Foom will, in some places, be sumewhat 
Joes iuimiuated, yet evea there they will 
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be seen distinctly, for the eye will be ber. 
ter prepared to perceive them, 

I cannot finish my account of this table 
illuminator without recommending it ina 
very particular maoner to the studi 
and to all those who are in the habit o 
reading and writing by candle-hght, as it 
gives a.great deal of mild light, about six 
times as much as a guod wax candle, it il. 
luminates suflicientiy without being near; 
and as its stand is considerably higher than 
a common candle-stick, it may be so placed 
as not to be seen by those who are reading, 
writing, or working by its light ; which 
circumstance renders the illumination une 
commonly mild and agreeable, and tends 
much to the preservation of the eyes, 

Globes of ground glass have been ig 
use for some time in France; and else. 
where, no doubt, for masking the flame 
of Argand’s lamp, but their light has 
been found to be too powerful to be agree- 
able. This is not owing to any particular 
quality in ground glass, which renders its 
light oa and "fatiguing to the eyes, 
but is merely owing to the too great in- 
tensity of the light ag the surface of the 
visible object, which is owing to the small. 
ness of that surface, er to the smallness of 
the balloon. 

As the surfaces of globes are as the 
squares of their diameters, the. surface of 
a globe of eight ifches in diameter is to 
that of a globe of four inches in diameter, 
is to that of a globe of four inches in dia- 
meter, as 64 to 16, or as 4tol. 

Hence we see, that the intensity of the 
light at the surface of a globular screen of 
ground glass, of four inches in diameter, 
is four times greater than it would be if 
the diameter of the globe were eight in- 
ches. Now, as the quaatity of light emit- 
ted will be the same in both cases, sur 


- rounding bodies will be illnminated ™ 


much in one case as in the other; but the 
illumination will be most mild, equal, and 
agrecable, when the larger globe is usedy 
and the eyes will be in much less danger of 
being fatigued and injured, 

As the system of illumination, which { 
have recommended, is founded entirely oa 
the supposition, that light may be dispets 
ed without being destroyed, I feel it to be 
necessary to establish that fundamental 
principle in such a manuer as to ¢& 
all doubt. I shall, therefore, go over the 
ground again, and shall endeavour to elu 
cidate the-svbjett in the clearest manner. 

The experiment which was made 














gwo burning wax-candles, placed in two 

ss jars, the one of ground glass, and 
the other of transparent glass, certainly 
proved that very little light is lost in pass- 
ing through glass, or at least not much 
more than is lost in passing through the 
same kind of glass when it is transparent : 
but there are other experiments, by which 
it may be made quite evident, that screens 
of ground glass, and of other substances, 
may, under certain circumstances, be so 
arranged, as even to augment the intensity 
of the illumination of surrounding ob- 

8. 

If, on a dark night, a burning candle, 
fixed in the centre of acylindrical screen of 
ground glass, six inches in diameter, and 
six inches in height, be placed on a small 
sand, in the open air, it will illuminate 
wrrounding objects as much as the same 
candle would be able to illuminate them, 
if the screen were made of transparent 


This is evident from the result of the ex- 
periment just mentioned. 

if we examine the situation of this light- 
ed candle, burning in the centre of the 
screen of ‘ground glass, we shall find that 
aconsiderable portion of its light escapes 
through the open ends of this screen, and 
isentirely lost, half of it passing upwards 
into the clouds, and the other half passing 
downwards into the earth, so that no part 
of it is usefully employed in illuminating 
the surrounding objects. 

If now the screen, which is only six in- 
thes in length, be removed, and another 
reen of ground glass, of the same dia- 
meter, and 13 inches in length, be put in 
its place, the whole of the surface of this 
taller cylinder will become Juminous, and 
the intensity of. the illumination of the 
wrrounding objects will of course be in- 
creased. A considerable portion of the. 
light which escaped through the open ends 
of the short cylinder, will be arrested by 
the additional length of the tall cylinder, 
and will be usefally employed in render- 
ing its surface luminous. 

Hence we learn, that the tall paper lan- 
terns of the Chinese, and those whicl: are 
frequently to be met with in the streets of 
London, in the wheel-barrows of orange- 
women, may possibly be useful, for other 
purposes than merely for preventing the 
fame from being disturbed by the wind. 

lam persuaded, that they often increase 

brightness of the illumination of sur- 
founding objects; and that they would also 
0 40, is most cextaip, if they were pro- 
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perly constructed and arranged, for ob- 
taining that end. They always rendera 
service equally important, or even .more 
80, for they defend the eye from the dis 
rect rays of the flame, and by preventing 
its being deranged by them, greatly facili- 
tates distinct vision. 

In order to be able to form a just idea 
respecting the manner jn which light is 
dispersed in passing through giass, and 
other like substances, it may be useful to 
examine the matter with some attention; 
and, as the laws which govern the rays 
of light in their passage through diapha- 
nous bodies, are perfectly known, there 
is no difficulty whatever in explaining the 
phenomena, in a manner which will be 
perfectly satisfactory, even to those, I 
trust, who have not made the science ef 
optics a part of their studies, ; 

Light always passes from luminous hodies 
in strait lines; and continues to move on in 
the same direction, without deviation, exe 
cept when it is reflected, or when it is re- 
fracted, or drawn out of its strait course, 
in passing out of one transparent substance 
into another. 
When a ray of light, in passing out of 
the air, into glass, strikes the glass in a 
direction which happens to be exactly per- 
pendicular to that part of the surface of the 


‘glass where it arrives, it enters the glass 


without being at all drawn aside, or de~ 
ranged, in respect to the direction of its 
course; and it continues to move on in 
the glass, in the same strait line ; and: far- 
ther, if the ray, in passing out of the glass, 
happens to arrive ata part of the surface 
ofthe glass which is perpendicular to the 
direction of its course, it will pass directly 
through it also, and continue its course in 
the air, in the same direction in which it 
moved before it arrived at the glass. 

But when a ray of light in entering glass 
(or any other transparent substance), meets 
with a surface which is not perpendicular 
to the direction in which it moves, the ray 
will be refracted, or its direction will be 
changed. It will appear to be drawn tos 
wards the glass before its arrives at its sure 
face; and its motion in the glass, after ig 
has penetrated through its surface, al- 
though it will still be in a strait line, will 
not be in the same direction in which the 
ray moved before it approached the glass; 
and the same. change of direction wiil a- 
gain take place, in passing out of che glass 
into the air, if the surface of the glass, 
where it makes its exit, should happen not 
to be perpendicvlar to the direction im 
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which the ray moves in the giass, during 
its passage through it. 

Hence we jearn, that the direction of a 
gay of light which has passed througha 

or other transparent substance, 
will depend, got only on its original di- 
rection, but also on the refractions it has 
experienced in entering it, and im passing 
out of it: and as these refractions depend 
on the angles of mclination which the sut- 
face of the glass present to the ray, when 
the surface of the glass is so broken up by 
grinding, as to present an infinite number 
of small broken surfaces, inclined in all 
directions, the light which passes through 
ét must necessarily be dispersed. 

Every visible point of the surface of the 
Blass, from which the light escapes, will 
appear to send off rays in all directions ; 
and this is what gives to the glass the ap- 

rance of being luminous; and it may 
Sided be said to be é/uminous without any 
impropriety of language. 

in the Memoir which I presented to the 
French National Institute, on the 24th of 
March, 1806, on the subject of lamps, I 
made an observation relative to the use- 
fulness of ground glass for windows, which 
Rshall take the liberty to repeat here. 

It frequently happens, especially in large 
towns, t roorhs are so situated as to re- 
ceive no light but what comes through 
windows which open into narrow streets, 
or very small courts, aud are so command- 
ed by high buildings, as to receive very 
little light from above. In all such cases, 
yooms would be much more lighted, and 
such better lighted, by windows of ground 

ss, than by windows glazed with the 

transparent glass. 

This 1 have found to be the casé by ex- 
perience, and it may easily be explained. 

The rays of doplight. which descend 
from the Heavens, come down im a direc- 
tion so nearly perpendicalar to the hori+ 
wan, that they impung against the polish- 
ed surface of the glass. so obliyuely, that 
most of the rays are reflected in coiise- 

ence of the smallness of. the angle of 
incidence ; and as those which enter the 
glass, and pass through it, come into the 
room in such a direction that they fall on 
the floor, where they are mostly absorbed, 
they are of little use in lighting the room; 
but when the window is glazed with 
ground glass; the surface of the glass, 
which is rough, being on the outside, the 
asperities which glass presents to the des- 
sending rays greatly facilitate their en 
qeto the glass, and as in passing throu 
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it, they are dispetsed in all directions, the 
room wil! be much more equaily and more 
intensely illuminated, than when the win. 
dows are glazed with polished glass, 

The room in which the different classes 
of the National Institute hold their ordinary 
weekly meetings, is surrounded by ve 
high buildings on eyery side ; and its wal 
bemg covered with books quite up to the 
ceiling, it was exceeding dark and gloomy. 
All the windows have lately been furnish. 
ed with double sashes, and the new out 
side sashes, which are nearly even with the 
outside of the wall, have been glazed with 


ground glass, the rough side of the glass 


‘being on the outside: Since this has been 


done, the room has become incomparably 
more light and cheerful, notwithstanding 
that the light which comes into it from 
without, must now pass through two panes 
of glass instead of one. 

There are many parlours and shops on 
ground-floors, in narrow streets, that are 
so dark at mid-day, as to be scarcely ha 
bitable, which would be well lighted by 
the adoption of this simple contrivance; 
aad rvoms are so much moré warm and 
comfortable with double windows, and the 
noise of the street is so effectually excluded 
by them, that these advantages = es would 
be sufficient to recommend them: but we 
see, that they may be made to furnish 
light, as well as warmth and quiet, 

There are many other situations in 
which ground glass might be used with 
great advantage instead of transparent 
glass: but I niust not enlarge on that sub- 
ject in this place ; perhaps | may find some 
other octasion of treating it more fully: 
in the mean time, what has been said may 
be useful as a hint to architects, and to 
those persons who are their own archi 
tects, 

(To be continued.J 


ne ey 
MECHANICAL POWER TO RAISE TREES, 


A new application of mechanical power 
was made a few days ago in St. James’ 
Park. The pressing machine of that t 
ingenious artist, Mr. Brathah, was 
to act ona lever in such manner, that two 
of the largest trees in the Bird-Cage 
were torn out of the ground, with theit 
roots to a considerable depth, in about tet 
minutes. The same trees could tiot have 
been felled, and théir roots dug up to 
equal depth, by two men, in less than four 
days, and the waste of timber would have 
beeh equal to the value of the laboun 
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sAWING IRON; AND PAINTED IRON CHIM- 
WEY-PIECES, TO REPRESENT MARBLE. 


Messrs. Millington and Co, at the Foun- 
dry at Hammersmith, lately tried the ex- 
periment of sawing cast-iron at a red heat, 
wih a common saw. A bar of an inch 
wd a half diameter was sawed through in 
the ime of a similar piece of oak, and with- 
out prejudice to the saw, Simple as is the 

ess, it is of the utmost consequence to 
the general fntroduction of cast-iron into 
buildings, since it now appears that it may 
hecut like timber to any required lengths 
and dimensions, ~ 

The same ingenious manufacturers have 
lately invented a mede of painting iron in 
imitation, of the most’ costly marbles, for 
thimney-pieces, and other architectural or- 
faments. ‘The similarity is so close as to 
challenge the most accurate inspection, 
The beauty of the finest marbles is thus 
happily combined with the strength aad 
durability of cast iron, 


Eee 


Experiment on the etistence of Miasmaid 


Messrs. Thenard and Depuytren, within 
thee two or three years, made an ex- 

rimeoat which has thrown considerable 
feb: to the existence of miasmata. They 
trated distilled water with hydrocarbo- 
nated gas extricated from mineral substan- 
tes, ‘This water exposed to the air and al- 
lowed to stand, was not disturbed, and gra- 
dually got rid of its hydrogen gas with- 
out being corrupted. The same ¢xperi- 
Ment made with hydro carbonated gas com- 
ing from animal putrefaction presented 
mother result, ‘The water became turbid, 
iteontained flakes of a substance truly a- 
timal, which was precipitated on being 
tllowed to rest, and the liquid was putre- 
fed. Thus, aithough the gas was the same 
tothe cyes of the experimenter, the lat- 
ter cuntained manifestly miasmata; which 
five rise to the flakes observed, and to the 
Putrefaction of the water. M. Moscati, 
Memineot kealiau physician, has made si- 
milar and equally interesting experiments. 
Having observed that the cultivation of 
nee, in the humid rice groands of Tuscany, 
Wa annually attended with epidemic dis- 
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eases and adynamic fevers, he conceived the 
ideaof ascertaining the nature of the va- 
pours which rose from the ground where 
rice was cultivated: with this view he sus- 
pended, at some distance from the ground, 
hollow: spheres filled with ice. The va- 
pours were condensed on the spheres in 
the form of hoar frost. He collected this 
substance in flasks, in which it melted, 
and, at first, presented a clear liquid. 
Speedily it was filled with small flakes, 
which, when collected and analysed, pre- 
sented all the characters of an animal mat- 
ter. The liquid ia a short time putrified, 
M. Moscati made the same experiment in 
an hospital, by suspending the glass spheres 
over several sick persons: it was attendell 
with the same phenomena and the same re- 
sults. ‘These experiments ought to be re- 
peated and followed up: they might le 
varied, multiplied, and compared, with a 
view to elucidate the theory of contagion, 
which takes place without immediate con- 
tact. In this way we might also examine the 
alteration whieh miasmata undergo, when 
the nitrieor muriatic fumigations are re- 
sorted to, ‘ 
Pee ne cn 


————— 


Thomas FHlardatre’s Patent (Glocester Place, 
Mary-le bene), for a Composition to prevess 
* the Effects of Friction. 


The recipe given in this specification /» 
as follows: * One hundred weight of plun- 
bago, to four hundred weight of pork- 
lard, or beef suet, tallow, oil, goose-greasc, 
or any other kinds of grease, but porjs 
lard is the best, which must be well mixed 
together, and so incorporated as to appear 
one substance.” ‘}his composition is to be 
applied in such a manner, that a sufficient 
quantity of the composition, to cover the 
surface slightly over where the bearing 
acts, will in general be sufficient; but 
where the bearing is very heavy, or the 
friction is great, it must not be sparingly 
used, particularly on steam and other en- 
gines ; and the quantity to be applied to « 
piston rod, must be as much as will satu- 
rate whatever it is packed with; and in 
inills, the stone spindles must be boxed up 
with the composition in the same way. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—— 


An Account of Treland, Statistical, 
and Political; by Edward Wake- 
field. In two volumes, quarto. 
Price 6 Guineas. London, printed 
Jor Longman, and Co. 


Msya Bicdiov Miya Kaxcy, an an- 
cient and general waxim, which, 
like most others, bas its exceptions ; 
aud we are willing to think, that the 
present perlormance is one of them, 
In truth, it isa book of most mighty 
mass, of weight and worth, that must 
be felt, we shoul: hope, by most of 
readers in their minds, and by not a 
few—iti their pockets. Had one of 
these volumes filled the capacious 
hands of the Herculean Dr. Jobn- 
son, at. that time when “ with ’jacu- 
lation dire” he invaded the head of 
poor Oshorne the boukseller, a single 
stroke of such a literary “ cestus” 
would doubtless have been sufficient 
to sent! the shopkeeper out of the 
world, and perhaps the author also, 
in the consequences of such conflict, 
it was observed of the French En- 
cyclopedia, trom all its minute and 
circumstantial details, not merely of 
the superior arts and sciences, but 
concerning the most common trades 
ani handicraft operations, tlustrated 
evento the lowest instrument with 
engraved representation, that the 
werk seemed iitended to provide 
fox the recurrence of some gieat re- 
volution of this vlobe, such as the 
East Indians suppose to happen in 
the periodical descent of the Ava- 
tars; amd thus to preserve, if pos- 
sible, an exact and pariicular recorel 
of all that was thought or done by 
the Auman creatare;: all th it Was dene 
in the etty, and the country ; inthe 


palace, and in the hovel; in the 


observatory, in the manufactory, 
in the homestead, and in the kr- 
chea, 


Jn hke manner, we should 


think that Mr. Wakefield has had 
melancholy anticipation of some 
coming deluge, and, with ant-like 
forecast, has resolved to lay up the 
whole and entire of the green Island 
io this ark of authorship, measured, 
by cubi, length, and breadth, and 
height, while in the general wreek, 
these floating volumes might ride 
“tilling o’er the waves,” uplifted 
and secure, enclosing their precious 
deposite, their menagerie aud their 
museum, until a lucky chance should 
throw, them in the way of some cus 
rious post-diluvian, 

On the head of this capacious ark, 
or, in other words, upon the title. 
page of this book, ought to be printed 
the words © Sparsa Coect.” It is 
indeed a collection, we can scarcely 
call ita condensation, but in general 
a discriminating and useful collec- 
tion from various documents of an 
cient and later date, respecting Ire. 
land, its climate, history, natoral, 
civil, and political; its population, 
manners, agriculture, manufactures; 
its government, religions, state of 
parties civil and ecclestastical ; its 
abuses, ils capabilities ; in short, 
the whole of its economy, physical, 
statistical, and political, exuacted, 
and, in a certain degree, condensed 
from innumerable pamphlets, speech- 
es, reports, dissertations, the result 
of which, on the whole, we judge to 
have been a most meritorious labour, 
and high!y creditable to the patieace 
and the patriotism of che author, 
We must, however irom motives of 
superior duty, observe, that in the 
mind of the author (and such is the ibe 
evitable cousequence of such am ag 
gregate in composition,) there is by 
no means a perfect, asgimilation of the 
materials, and hence not only the 
materials themselves are heteroge 
Beous aad inconsistent, but there & 
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generated a corresponding incon- 
gruity of sentiment in the writer, 
who seems not yet to have formed a 
sable and coherent political cha- 
racter, too often driven, as he seems 
to be, bv encountering forces, into 
the passive diagonal. 

Wehave made use of the terms 
“not yet,” tor we rejoice to observe, 
that Mr. Wakefield, (as is indeed the 
ease with most of the late travellers 
into Jreland,) however he might have 
been early beset by personal predi- 
lecttions, or national preferences, has 
obviously discarded them as he pass- 
edon, and m his progress, not only 
bids fair to co great service to the 
public, by the promulgation of  li- 
beral sentiments tu political econo- 
my, but has done the same good 
ofices to Aimself. We think there 
are many indications in the course of 
his work, that, even duriug the pe. 
riod past In writing it, he was made, 
or(a still higher praise,) became by 
his own efforts, a political convert 
from a very narrow and = illiberal 
school of politics, particularly as ap- 
plied to Ireland ; and, upon this en- 
franchisement, proceeds on bis jour- 
ney with more vigour aud ala- 
crity, 

Ireland has, in reality, been a 
practical school of improvement to 
political students, by a practical dis- 
play of all the extensive and com- 
plicated etlects of bad vovernment, 
thas bad the effect of those de- 
monstrations called ad absurdum 
h has given lessons in the morbid 
amatoiny of the body politic, and, 
this indirect mode, we are not 
wily instructed in the deviations from 
the healthy State, but are enlighten- 
ed with respect to the best means of 
rection or eure, And we are con- 
waeed, that few Englishmen, sel- 
bhyrepulsive sand unaccommoduting 
Stheir nation is said to be, have 
‘me over to this country, either as 

or imquisitive: travelers, who 
Mite not returned home with their 
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hearts dilated by feelings the most 
honourable to human pature, and 
with their minds enlarged and en- 
lizhtened on the best interests of the 
British Kmpire. 

With respect to the highest set of 
Visitants, it is asserted on unexcep- 
tionable authority, that three or four 
of our late chief governors (for of the 
endless succession of secretaries that 
are scarcely. named to office until 
they depart and are forgotten, it 
is needless to speak,) have, dure 
ing their residence in Ireland, 
discarded many of their English 
prepossessions, and become. cen- 
verts to Catholic emancipation, as 
well as other measures of pubtic re- 
form. ‘This conversion is not, in- 
deed, very apparent during their re- 
sidence, where they quietly and un. 
resistingly conform to the rule of 
strong government, and, with minor 
functionaries, pocket -heir salaries 
in silent satisfaction ; but when they 
return to their seats in Parliament, 
they do not scruple to manifest their 
sentiments on the settled system of 
misgovernment, and the. proper mea- 
sures of reformation. And we have 
little doubts that our present gracious 
viceroy, when he gives up the mul- 
tiplied cares of government, and his 
head bas got a proper time-to cool, 
and his heart to warm, alier recross- 
ing the channel, he will. rise in his 
place to congratulate the Empire on 
the wise, and necessary incorporas 
tion of the Catholics of Lreland, in 
the community of. privilege, aad 
the fraternity of affection. 

It is therefore the less to be won- 
dered at, that Evglishinen, uucon- 
nected with office, and owrestrained 
by sinister obligation, (and such we 
conceive Mr. Wakelicld to be,) 
should give the pablic bath a lumi- 
nous aud liberal view of Ireland; 
more so indeéd than may be expect. 
ed trom inh: bitants of the country, 
who seldom attain to such a Compre- 
hensive knowledge of aber pative 















































island, as the well informed traveller ; 

and who, in this respect, resemble 

the shop keeper that lived for haifa 
century within a stone’s-throw of St. 

Pauls, yet never during that time 
had the c uriosity of entering into the 
inside of the cathedral. It is indeed 
to Aatsur Younc, an Englishman, 
more powerful as am author, more 
ardent and energetic, and truly patri- 
otic when visiting other countries, 
than in Ais own, where he bas sunk 
into an anomalous, and ambiguous 
character, and even ia his favourite 
vocation, rather a writing and specu- 
lative, than a practical and profiiable 
farmer ; it is, however, to the excel- 
lent work of this Englishman upon 
Treland, that Irishmen themselves 
are indebted for a knowledge of their 
country, its advantages, its capabi- 
lities, its resources, all kept dormant, 
from varjous causes, on which he ex- 
patiates with an animated popularity 
of style, and a great vigour of just 
political sentiment. The statistical 
views of the different counties in Ire- 
land, some of them good, some bad, 
and the most of them of unambitious 
mediocrity, have, however, contri- 
buted not only to enlarge, but to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of this secreted 
island ; and have lJaid ia the mate- 
rials, which, in a second process of 
the literary manufacture, become so 
necessary in the fabrication and con- 
solidation of such ponderous volumes 
as Mr. Wakefield has presented to 
the public, an Englishman describ- 
ing Ireland to the Irish people. 

And, we must repeat, with evi- 
dent and peculiar advantage to both 
parties. Weare disposed to think, 
that, however our countrymen may 

pique themselves on their personal 
spirit, there is a certain /iterary in- 
wwepidity, a fearlessness of observa- 
t!on on numerous abuses, breaches of 
public trust, misapplication of en- 
dowments, perversion of charitable 

jastitutions, prostitutions ofoflice, and, 
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perhaps more thao all, on particular 
instances ol oppression and cruelty in 
a heavy-handed and bard hearted a 
ristocracy, which an friskman, from 
a false shame, a false delic acy, and 
perhaps trom ali tie fe ar, connected 
as he is, or be, would hesi- 
tate to publish upon, or against his” 
country and his countrymen. An 
Englishman, liberal like Mr. Wake. 
field, and” “in seipso totus teres 
aigue rotundus,” can, under such 
circumstances, nobly exercise the 
censorship of the press, and vindicate 
the honourable impartiality, as well 
as intrepid integriry which becomes 
an author: the man who professes 
to instruct, or to inform mankind, 

The tollowing aceount is given 
of the origin of this work. “In 
the course of the discussion before 


as he mew 
rs 


the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1808, on the best 
mode of -atiording relief to the 


West Indian planters, they and the . 
merchants produced such statistical 
information, as atiorded apparently 
powerful arguments in favour of ther 
interests.: This information was ob- 
tained from Sir William Young’s 
West Indian Common Place Book; 
and it then occurred to me, that a 
similar work on Ireland might be 
highly acce ptable to those interested 
in the prosperity and welfare of that 
country; especially as information 
respecting her resources and powers 
of improvement, moral as well as 
physical, could be gathered only 
from detached aceounts, scattered 
throughout numerous volumes, which 
are seldom to be met with in Eng- 
land: even the representatives 
that country in the British Parlia- 
ment, seemed either unaequait 
with her true interest», as far as fe 
lated to this great question, or Wie 
able, from want of sufficient infor 
mation, to state and enforce it, $0 8 
to produce a beneficial eflect. 
necessity of such a work was Sage f 
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gested! in a conversation with Mr, 
Foster; and | considered his opinion 
asno mean sanction for concluding, 
that a compilation. of this kind 
would be of great use, not only to 
ae but to the empire at large. 
Mr. Foster was so obliging, as to 
offer me all the assistance and in- 
formation in his power; but I con- 
sider it necessary to observe, that 
although the idea of the work origi- 
pated in this manner, the opinions 
aremy own; they are the unbiassed 
result of a patient investigation of 
the state of the country, from actual 
observation. I stated to Mr, Foster, 
that if l undertook the work, it must 
be done unconnected with any par- 
ty, and that I should consult the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Darnley, noblemen who did not ac- 
cord with him in political opinion. 
Mr. Foster. approved my intention ; 
and both these noblemen were assi- 
duous in introducing me. to such of 
their friends as were likely-to aid 
in the undertaking. To these noble- 
men, and tothe Earl of Fingall, I 
am particularly indebted; they af. 
forded me the means of. procuring 
much valuable information; and I 
take the liberty here of mentioning 
their names, to show, that it was my 
early determination, not to collect 
materials merely from those who 
skeemed desirous only in one way of 
xtving Ireland.” 

It is no sinall praise to our author, 
that coming to Ireland under the 
auspices of John Foster, he soon 
emancipated himself from the tram- 
mels, and dared to exercise a discri- 
Minating independent ‘mind. He 
boldly opfoses some of the favourite 
opinions of the Irish Ex-Chancellor : 
be obliquely condemns his system of 
the corn laws, reprobates bounties 
ind the job of bog-commissioners, 
and exposes the futility of the linen- 
‘board. His sentimeuts on the latter 
wiject being socongenial with those 
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frequently expressed in our Com- 
mercial: Reports, we shail give an 
eXtract. 


*“ The appointment of seal-masters, to 
prevent frauds, and the establishment of 
regulations, by which bleachers are ob- 
liged to make up their goods in a just 
and fair manner, under the forfeiture of 
the bonds into which they enter when their 
hames are registered, is extremely proper ¢ 
but all this might be done at a twenticth 
part of the expence now incurred. Lon- 
don, which receives so large a portion of 
linens made in Ireland, has no public hall 
for their sale. The sellers provide ware- 
houses, and however unpopular the mea- 
sure, the linen hall might be sold, and all 
the officers attached to the establishment 
might be dismissed, without the least in- 
jury to the trade, or to the interests of 
the country.” 


A trade so long followed as the 
linen-trade, if it is not already suffi- 
ciently established to stand alone, 
deserves to fall. But England treat- 
ed Ireland as the Knights of chivalry 
treated the female sex, who robbed 
them of their real rights, and theit 
proper distinguishing characters, and 
gave in return, a spurious homage, 
and a delusive degrading attention, 
So England robbed Ireland of her 
woollen-trade, shackled her come 
merce, and branded with opprobri- 
ous marks the majority of the popu 


ation, while the partisans of English 


interest, both in and out of the Irish 
Parliament, affected to dole out en- 
couragement to the linen trade, 
Wakefield compares the cotton to 
the linen-trade, and appears to give 
the preference to the former. On 
this subject we have not time, nor 
room, to enter at present, but we 
cordially acquiesce in the following 
observation, while we attribuie the 
supposed want.of cncrgy to the po- 
litical circumstances of the coun- 
try. 

“ On considering the manner in which 
the linen trade is conducted, it would ap- 


















































ir that there is something very singular 
m the Irish character ; and one is almost 
inclined to believe, that it is deficient in 
energy, a feature so conspicuous in that 
ef many other nations. The people of 
Ireland seem incapable of calling forth 
their own powers of exertion, unless when 
stimulated by adventitious assistance, A 
spinher to become industrious, must be 
presented with a wheel; a weaver, before 
he will work, must be supplied with a 
loom; and a bleacher cannot carry on 
business unless he be furnished with a 
house in Dublin, for the purpose of selling 
his commodity.” 


On the subject of draining bogs, 
the present grand Irish job in pros- 

ect, the author decidedly expresses 
bis Opinion in opposition, and hints 
that millions of public money may 
be expended, and the work left un- 
accomplished. He proposes thie fol- 
lowing simple plan, to prevent ine 
terested opposition to public utility, 
and besides communicates other 
useful practical hints on the subject 
of draining, for which we aust reler 
to the book. 


“ It will, perhaps, be asked, whether I 
disapprove of the appointment of com- 
missioners in [reland, and of what they 
have done? | am ready to admit that 
their labours in some degree have been 
useful ; the public are im possession of 
reports on the principal bogs, accompa. 
nied with sections of their strata; but all 
these might have been obtained at much 
Jess expence. This expence hitherto has 
heen unimportant ; it is, | believe, under 
#£.20,000 ; but the question is, what far- 
ther steps are to be pursued? and till 
something better is offered, [ will venture 
to recommend one. Let an act be made 
for-Ireland similar to the act of sewers in 
England, by which a local body of com- 
missioners, without pay, are formed for 
each district, upon the application of two- 
thirds of the owners of the estates. These 
commissioners appoint a jury of twenty- 
three persons, also without pay, who, on 
viewing and examining the land, present 
the necessity of main drains, the cost of 
which is levied by anacreable cess on the 
district. Romney Marsh, in Kent, the 
marshes in Cambridgeshire and Lincoln- 
shire, are all uuder the jurisdiction of such 
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commissioners, and in this manner the} 
norance and obstinacy of no individual is 
suffered to injure the neighbourhood, by 
counteracting plans formed for the public 
good; and the land thus benefited 5 
drainage pays for the expence of the im. 
provement. In England there are abun. 
dance. of persons so unenlightened ag to 
throw’ every impediment in the way of 
projects highly advantageous to the com 
munity ; this act rouses them from their 
indolence, overcomes their stupidity, and 
compels thei to engage in works which 
they have neither judgment nor inclination 
to undertake of themselves,” 


On mountain. improvement he 
dilates at large, and endea 
vours to separate theory from 
practice, showing the _ illusions: of 
fanciful or fashionable notions, and 
the wide difference by which they 
are separated from sober judicious 
experience. The following obser. 
vations present a no very pleasing 
picture, although probably it is a 
true one. 


* But least I should have said in this 
account too much in favour of mountain 
population, I request the reader to attend 
to the following, which I copy from Dr, 
M‘Parlan’s Survey of Leitrim, and of the 
truth of which I entertain no doubt: 
‘drive swarms of unfortunate beings to 
barren skirts, aud into the black bogs and 
mountains, where eventually they must 
reclaim them or die—it does, no doubt ;— 
but under what circumstances? Jn these 


“bogs they reluctan(ly throw up a kraal- 


like hovel, and spiritiess and comfortless, 
unexperienced and untaught, they dig, and 
work out a half-starved existence, while 
the wet and filth of the half-open, balf 
thatched hovel, produce colds, rheuma- 
tisms, fevers, &c. Two-thirds of the fa 
mily obtain the wished-for grave, and the 
remaining third, squalid, emaciated, and 
disabled by consumptions and rheumatism, 
wander out the remainder of existence im 
beggary and pain. I speak from facts to 
which [ haye been too often @ witness 
This is the account given by an Irishman; 
and can any increase of rent obtained by 
a landlord be set against such au accumu 
lation of human misery? Irish landlords, 
read it ; and consider it well, before you call 
colonies of mountain beggars, mountel 
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improvement. No: if mountains can be 
improved, if rent is to be increased, with- 
ost contemning the happiness of our spe- 
des: to effect the one without the other, 
is ungenerous ; but to accomplish both at 
the same time, you myst know something 
of the means, and of those enlightened 
principles which create them.” 


The system of forcing labourers to 
work for their landlords, at low wa- 
ges, 80 as to balance the conveniences 
they receive from them, meets with 
the pointed censure of the writer. 


“« When in Treland, I had a good deal 
of conversation on agricultural subjects 
with the irrigator from Gloucestershire, 
whom I met with at the seat of Mr. Trench, 
at Monivae, in the County of Galway, on 
the 2nd of November, 1809. He had 
worked in ‘Tipperary, and in Clare; have 
ing been two years in the habit of hiring 
labourers, his opinien, of course, on this 
point, is of more importance. He com- 
plained of not being able to procure men 
to go on with his works; and I shall ne- 
ver forget the account which ‘he gave 
me on this occasion, It is impossible 
to repeat it without feeling emotions of 
pity and indignation : * These poor peo- 
le, said he, * are glad to get’ a holiday, 
morder that they may enjoy a little relax- 
ition from their toil, at a pattern or a 
fiir.” On inquiring the reason, his an- 
wer was: * Because they are paid only 
fi-pence per day for their labour, and 
teldom obtain a settlement in less than six 
months. By the terms of their lease, they 
we obliged to work as many dafs as will 
pay their rent ; and, when they have ac- 
complished this, it is difficult to get them 
wall, for, if they worked at home, their 
lndlords would see them, and order them 
to their domains ; so that they must re- 
main idle, or work for their landlords, for 
the paltry sum of six-pence a day.’ And 
® this generally the case? * Throughout 
il the West of Ireland, you: may rely 
upon it, Sir And for what term are 
they thus bound? ‘For their lives; in 
order to make free-holders of them.’ Such 

the prevailing system in many parts 
# Ireland, how is it possible that an 
proper return of the price of labour can 
obtained.” 


The author, with a laudable im- 
Pittiebiy, and’ a highly commend- 
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able fearlessness of giving offence, 
exposes some of the causes which in- 
jure lreiand, and which appear to 
give a sanction to the ill-founded 
Opinion of the idleness supposed to 
prevail ainong the lower classes, in 
the Southern and middle districts of 
our country. Labour, by various 
counteracting causes, is not sutkered 
to find its own level, nor are they 
who are engaged in tt, permitted to 
taste the sweets arising from it, ing 
manner so as to excite their indastry. 
lf the Irish labourer works less than 
the English, he is worse fed, has 
fewer advantages, and wants that 
stimulus which excites to exertion, 
and sweectens toil, 


“It will, no doubt, be thought, that I 
have dwelt upon this subject with a tedi« 
ous minuteness, which may counteract the 
intention I intended, by creating disgust ; 
but lam so much convinced of its great 
importance, that I should not have beer 
satisfied with myself had I passed it over 
in a slight manner, and without entering 
fully into the nature of the evils occasion- 
ed by the habit to which I allude, I must 
even remark farther, that the state of the 
prevailing religion in Ireland, and the mane 
ner in which the affairs of the Catholic 
church are conducted, have a very pows 
erful tendency to diffuse a spirit of idle- 
ness among the people, as the priests de 
pend for an income on the gratuitous do- 
nations of his parishioners ; and as he 
has the power of commanding & many 
holidays as he chooses, this prerogative 
gives rise to an evil which deserves the 
most serious consideration, and which I 
shall notice at more length hereafter. It 
will suffice for the present to observe, that 
no mioucy received for work done on a 
holiday, can be appropriated to the main- 
tenance of a labourer’s family; the sole 
disposal of it belongs to the priest; who 
frequently on such occasions grants * per~ 
mission’ to his parishioners to work ; this 
is certainly’ an’ ‘abuse which calls loadly 
for the interference of the dignitarjes of 


‘the Catholic hierarchy, who ought to ex- 


cite by every possible means, rather than 
damp the industry of the people. 

“ Even in Ulster, which abounds so much 
with Presbyterians, to whom the above 
remarks are not generally applicable, the 
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idleness created by the * Yeomanry Corps’ 
is greater than can well be conceived, 
but by those who have actually seen it, 
The Lieutenant is sometimes a tenaat of 
the Captain, and frequently keeps ‘a whis- 
key shop,’ where the men receive their 
pay, and unless they spend on that intoxi- 
cating liquor a considerable part of what 
is due to them, they are not considered as 
§ good fellows. A whisper is then spread 
about that the Captain expects they will 
* give him a day,’ to assist him in plant- 
ing or digyzing up his potatoes. Sucha 
system of causing people to work without 
payment, is certainly not to be found, if 
we except Russia, in any of the civilized 
countries on the face of the earth. 

“ Since I do not write for the purpose of 
gratifying any religious sect, or political 
party, and as I have no desire ether to 
court popularity, or to seek for favour, I 
attach the same:blame to the Catholic 
Bishop, who permits such causes of idle- 
ness tu exist in his diocese, as I have done 
to the landlord, who contributes to pro- 
duce a simiiar effect by the covenant he 
enters into with his tenants. 

“1 am fully convinced that the happi- 
ness of the people of Ireland depends 
much more than is generally supposed, 
on the Catholic clergy being drawn from 
their obscurity, if 1 may use the expres- 
sion, and permitted to act a more enlarg- 
ed part on the theatre of social lie. 1 am 
30 advocate for the interference of the 
priesthood of any church in the legisla- 
tion or government of a country; a cer- 
tain line is chalked out for them, and by 
confining themselves to the duties prescrib- 
ed by their profession, they might be of 
essential benefit to the state. But while 
sectaries are degraded, while their minis- 
ters are deprived of that consideration 
whicly is necessary to inspire respect, and 
create estecm, they can have little encou- 
ragement to exert themselves for the ge- 
neral good, and they will remain without 
that influence which, while it commands 
attention to advice, always gives an acdi- 
tional, and more energetic force to ex- 
ample. Ireland is peculiarly circumstan- 
ced: its situation, notwithstanding what 
has been done, is still critical ; every pow- 
er which it possesses should now bebroughs 
into action : for it is certain, that it will 
need the united efforts of all men of edu- 
cation, whatever be their creed, to bring 
it to that state of internal stability which 
is requisite, before those improvements 
necessary (o ensure public prosperity and 


individual happiness can be introduced in 
such a manner as to render them effectual 
and permanent.” 


For the present, we must conclude 
our extracts, but in a future number 
we design to resume our tasks of far. 
ther observations, and making addi. 
tional extracts. It may now be per. 
mitted to remark, that this work con. 
tains much valuable statistical iufor 
mation, amply suificient to repay the 
toil of going through two ponderoas 
volumes. If in the commencement 
of the chapters we meet with much 
extraneous matter, and some things 
which look like the Spirit of book. 
making, as ivrelevant 
dissertations on the Pontine marshes, 
by way of introduction to the chaps 
ter on Irish bogs; and an epitowe of 
the natural! history of turf and coals 
in the various parts of the world, ag 
the introduction to other chapters, 
still much information may be glean. 
ed from these volumes. ‘The author 
throughout discovers an amiable and 
enlightened mind. He may occa 
sionally be in error, but the merit of 
good intentions is always ceriainly 
his due. His censure in some pla 
ces freely expressed, we are willing 
to receive, as the kind hints of a 
friend. Neither an individual, nora 
nation, will improve, if resistance 
is always opposed to salutary hints 
of correction.. By such unwise con 
duct, national vanity may be gra 
tified, but natioual improvement 
will be retarded. The language at 
unvaried panegyric can seldom be 
true. An author should be thawked 
by a natfon fer his honest reproba 
tion of their defects. 

He exposes the error of a fondaess 
for imitating Eoglaud, whew te 
circumstances of the two couptrie 
are essentially different, especially 
in the,formation of canals, whieh he 
judiciously observes, should follow 
trade, and not precede it. The 
fects not only in the plam but ut 
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the manner of conducting the Grand 
and Koyal canals, are pointed out. 
On the subject of distillation, ma- 
ny judicious remarks occur. The 
writer is a decided enemy to the use 
and preparation of this liquid poison. 
He demonstrates, that the use of 
grain in distilleries is not even use- 
fyl, as some have asserted, in en- 
gouraging a market for grain. The 
state loses more in the deterioration 
of morals, and in.the loss of indus- 
try, than is gained in revenue; and 
grain, with sufhcient encourage- 
nent, would be grown without hav- 
inga market to take off the redun- 
dancy in seasons of plenty, for 
though a facility of sale may be 
thus opened, much real injury is 
Yone tothe country. In the chapter 
on distilling, the evil effects arising 
from it, both in a statistical and moral 
peint of view, whether regard is had 
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to the legal or illegal distilleries, are 
clearly pointed out. He remarks, 
“the slave trade was carried on for 
ages without a blush, and the evil 
arising from distilleries, seems to ex- 
cite as little regret, as did the sorrows 
of the poor Africans for a long series 
of years.” The dismal effects of in- 
toxication, partly arising from ille- 
gal distillation, and partly from the 
impolitic measure resorted to, in 
1809, of lowering the duty oa 
whiskey, ate feelingly brought into 
view. 

A mistake occurs at page 124 of 
the first volume. Limestone is said 
not to be found in Antrim, a blunder 
which the general face of that coun- 
ty abundantly contradicts. ‘Toome, 
in said county, is twice written 
Tuam. 

(To be continued ) 
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ON A POEM ENTITLED “ THE IRISH CATHOLIC.” 


Seems nae patie ane 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine.® 


~~ 


“When themes like these employ the poet’s 
tongue, 
}hear as mute as ifa syren sung. 
voeeeThemes that might animate the dead, 
Aud move the lips of poets cast in lead.” 
Cowper. 


Te impartiality and virtuous indepen- 


dence that have ever been the distin- 


guihing and peculiar characteristics of your 


popular and respectable miscellany, induce 
meto hope that you will permit me, through 
iis intervention, to pay my feeble tribute 
of applause to a new work of great poeti- 
cal merit, (recently published by that ve- 
nerable, though persecuted patriot, Hugh 
Puzpatrick,) entitled “The Irish Catholic,” 
a work in which is eminently displayed 
superior brilliancy of fancy, pungeacy of 
wit, and originality of conception. In 
reading the freedom-dictated sentiments 
with which it abounds, my soul was alter- 
mately agitated by emotions of pain and 
melancholy pleasure. How pathetically 
allecting is the solemn and glowing deserip- 


= ————————— ee 


* To oblige a correspondent, the fol- 
lowing account of a poem lately published, 
Sinserted. For the observations and cri- 
teisms, the proprietors do not consider 

lves responsible. Their opinion has 
already expressed in the notices to 
trespondents on the cover of the last No. 


tion of the soul-depressing afflictions which 
agonized our ancestors in the toils of these 
cruel penal statutes, which will ever stamp 
indelible infamy on the memorics of the 
sceptred tyrants from whose arbitrary des 
potism they emanated! In these pathos 
breathing and historical details, in which 
the unmerited wrongs of Ireland are enu- 
merated with all the energy of numbers, 
the genius of Erin, if such there be, seems 
to have communicated peculiar inspiration 
to the soul of the bard: for he has mar- 
shalled the host of direful evils that op- 
pressed Irish Catholics at the period of the 
enactment of the penal laws, m the most 
natural array, and passes them in review 
before the “ mind’s eye.” This. represen- 
tation is fraught with a solemnity of ima- 
gery that at once strikes the senses, and 
bursts in a full tide of gloomy remem- 
brance on the astonished reader, whose 
mind is insensibly carried back on its black- 
rolling billows, to coutemplate the heart- 
sickening retrospect! But when the poet 
has occasion to sing the exploits of Irish 
heroes, and “ give their fame to the song,” 
he then exerts all the powers of a poeti- 
cal mind ; his fervid verse breathes a soul- 
enrapturing spirit of patriotism, conveyed 
in a sparkling luxuriancy of thought, that 
must kindle in the most frigid bosom the 
fire of national enthusiasm. The follow. 
ing apostrophe to. Limerick has a melodi- 
ous concordance of measure, and a majes- 
tic energy of expression, worthy the ge 
nius of Corneille ; 
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“Oh, Limerick! last preserver of our 
rights, 

To speak of thee the Irish Muse delights ; 

My kindling soul glows with a patriot 


flame, 

When memory wafts me back thy former 
fame ! 

Grand, powerful bulwark of our strength 
and pride ! 

Thou stood’st unshaken, when the roaring 
tide 

Of stormy war, tempestuous round thee 
beat, 

Like angry seas when Erin's rocks they 
meet. 

Unconquer’d still thou rear’dst aloft thy 
head, 

Which Ireland’s foes beheld with palsied 
dread ; 


And when despairing to obtain their end, 

To (not inglorious) terms thou deign’dst 
to bend : 

A treaty worthacceptance then was drawn; 

But ere the morn of peace began to dawn, 

To England's fame and honour be it spoken, 

Ignobly base the binding terms were 
broken ! 

That article, which Christian rights main- 
tain’d, 

‘Was not to durability ordain’d,” &c. &c. 


This beautiful apostrophe must swell the 
bosoms of some of the people of Limerick 
with high sensations of pride, and fill them 
with the most reverential veneration for 
the memovy of their time-outliving proge- 
nitors; but do they emulate the virtues of 
the illustrious dead? is their conduct in- 
fluenced by that divine spirit of liberty 
which stimulated the immortal defenders 
of the Irish Feii, to perform such unex- 
‘athpled prodigies of valour, in defence of 
the freedom of their country, as will ever 
shed on their reputation the brightest rays 
of the sun of immortality? Alas! I have 
good reason to fear they do not: forona 
recent occasion their conduct bespoke a 
shameful degeneracy in electing for their 
representative a partizan of the“ No Po- 
pery” administration, instead of the patri- 
otic, independent, and noble-minded Glent- 
worth! Oh! shame, where is thy blush ! 
But to return to my subject. The author 
of the Irish Catholic, in adverting to the 
rapid progress of Protestant liberality in 
this country, and the consequent fall of 
that baleful and concord-subverting faction, 
the Orange association, before the storms 
ef public odium, addresses the following 
apostrophe to the dying monster. 
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*O! Orphan Orangism,* scorpion-ling'd 

Thou human dragon with destruction - 
wing'd ! 

Fire-breathing hydra ! Harpy of our Islet 

Thou life’s torpedo! snake in cunnine 
guile! $ 

How nerveless is thy vigour fiend of hell ! 

How crushed thy spirit since thy parent 
fell. 

I see thee now, foul monster, with diseust 

Writhing in pain, and biting trin’s a, 

Dust of the hallowed land which thou hast 
stain’d, 

When frish blood thou’st for religion drain'd; 

Or when thou'st caus'd the Cath'lic far t@ 
roam, 

A wretched exile from his ancient home; 

And by the sanction of our sacred laws, 

For persecution, mad’st his faith the cause! 

Coil’d up remain, no more on mischief bent, 

Thy venom’s harmless now : thy spirit 
spent ; 

And circumscrib’d and narrow is the place, 

Which thy contracted members still dis 
grace ! 

The fertile soil which nourishes the brave, 

Will shortly yield thee an inglorious grave ; 

Ere Jong the hind shall tread upon thy 
breast, 

When Erin’s cares with thee have gone to 
rest ; 

And thus the rustic will his mind unveil: 

* Fiere lies the vanquished foe of Innistail, 

That often strove her children to divide, 

And break the bonds by native love allied! 

The scourge of Catholicity lies here, 

Her morning terror, and her midnight 
fear ; 

Her mortal enemy, in malice sworn, 


The vulture which has long her vitals tora \ 


But thou art low, for Heaven in vengeance 
just, 

To save my country smote thee to the 
dust ; 

And persecuted innocence survives 

Her persecutor ; healthfully she thrives, 
&e. 


The poet, in the course of his narrative 
of the sufferings of the Catholics in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Chafies, 
apostrophizes the goddess of lilerty in the 
following smooth-flowing lines. He en- 
treats the goddess to fly from the 
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* Thére are explanatory and illustrative 
notes annexed to the poem, to W 
reader is referred. 
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ef persecution to an ideal region created 
by his own imagination. 


“Will it, dear goddess, and thou wilt be 
free, 

Or Ireland is no more a land for thee ! 

Go: spread thy wings: direct thy airy 
flight 

To heaven, or on some other region light, 

Where harmony exists, where laws are 
mild, 

Whete flourish flowers that never were 
defil’d 

By factian’s breath, by prejudice or ills : 

Like those which scatter ruin on our hills, 

Destructive, baneful as the scorpion’s sting, 

The blighting mildew, or the tempest’s 
wing ! 

Explore (if such there be,) a happy land, 

Where superstition waves no sorc’ress wand. 

A spot of bliss, where all alike are free, 

In rank, opinion, order and degree ; 

Where no distinction arbitrary reigns, 

Where speech is free, where language 
clanks no chains, 

Worth estimated, virtuous deeds rewarded, 

Merit repaid, and interest disregarded, 

Religion treated with deserved respect, 

By all, in fine, of whatsoever sect ; 

And where true social unity prevails, 

And justice regulates the civil scales.” 

To point out the many beautiful and 
sublime passages in the Irish Catholic would 
require more judgment and discrimination 
than I can pretend to. Indeed it would 
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require an abler pen than mine. I am con- 
fident, however, that if the most compe- 
tent critic were to enter into a minute ana- 
lysis of this production, he weuld find its 
defects, in comparison. with its poetical 
beauties, like diminutive specks on a lumi- 
nary. No eulogium of mine can add aught 
to the estimation in which it is held: fora 
work on which is stamped such poetical 
excellence “ needs no fuel, it shines by its 
own light.” 

It is equally distinguished for being va- 
riegated with deep reflections and stnking 
allusions, which are acuminated to an 
attic point of satire, as for being illuminat- 
ed by the splendid galaxies of a fertile po- 
etical genius, which diffuse through the 
whole composition the unsullied lustre of 
Pope, and the gorgeous and classical eru- 
dition of Dryden ; every passage is strong- 
ly marked by grandeur in the thought, 
and felicity in the expression, In a word, 
the author of the Irish Catholic has ar- 
rayed the majesty of truth in the most 
graceful drapery of fancy, ornamented by 
the fairest flowers that poetical genius could 
select in the fields of imagination, 


1 will conclude, by earnestly recom- 
mending this sublime and patriotic poem 
to the perusal of all liberal and unpreja- 
diced Irishmen, 

I am, &c. 
PyTuias 
Castle-Guard, Arde, March, 1813. 


—————————! 
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AFRICAN INSTiTI' TION, 


Report of the Commissioners of African Inquiry 
relative to the present State of the Coast of 
Africa, and of the Slave Trade. 


The Slave Trade is at present carried on 
toa vast extent; and as the continuation 
or suppression of this inhuman traffic ap- 
pears to be the great hinge on which the 
foture welfare of Africa turns, we shall 
begin with stating its present condition, 
and the obstacles which prevent, and pro- 
bably will long prevent, its being put an 
end to. 

This trade having been carried on prin- 
“pally by the English before the aboli- 
ton took place, a vast diminutiun of the 
tal number of ships thas employed im- 
wediately fallowed the passing of the laws 


for that purpose; and, as America had 
passed some severe laws to the same effect, 
it was reasonably hoped, both in England 
and Africa, that a mortal blow had been 
struck against this traffic, as the only two 
great maritime people who could effectuil- 
ly carry it on, had now, according to all 
appearance, willingly abandoned it. 

The natives themselves began to enter- 
tain the same opinion; the slaves which 
were brought down from the interior ree 
mained unsold, and were either sent back 
to the interior, or gradually dispersed ae 
domestic slaves. As far as our inquiries 
have been able to to discover, none of them 
were murdered in this part of Africa, 


A cessation of the trade did indeed take 
place for several months; but this space 
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was much too short to afford any criterion 
whereby to judge of the future indvience 
or exertions of the Africans, in the event 
of the Slave Trade being effectually done 


away. 

The great advantages to be derived 
from occupying the openings thus left on 
the coast of Africa, by the retreat of the 
English, were soon. perceived by the Ame- 
ricans, particularly those of the Southern 
States, who setting the laws of their coun- 
try at defiance, have boldly engaged to an 
immense extent in this trade, covering 
their vessels by a fictitious sale, at the 
Havannah, Teneriffe, or any other of the 
Spasish colonies, where they are easily 
furnished with false papers. Lately, this 
scheme has been extended, in a small de- 
gree, to Madeira and the Azores ; the pal- 
-try island of St. Bartholomew also prosti- 
tutes the Swedish flag to simuar purposes. 

But the Spanish flag is generally prefer- 
red, and covers not oaly Americans, but 
also (there is great reason to believe,) a 
considerable number of vessels actually 
“British property. The American master 
and crew generally continue. on board af- 
ter the nominal transfer, and two foreign- 

,ers, under the denomination of captain 
and supercargo, are added to the ship. Ie 
frequently happens, this nominal! captain 
is some poor lad who hzs never been at 
sea before, but whose services to carry the 
papers can be had cheap. 

The object of these.Spanish-Americans 
is to fill Cuba, Florida, Louisiana, and 
the southern deserts of North America, 
with slaves; an extent of evil, compared 
with which the former supply of our 
West India settlements sinks into a trifle: 
a vast field is also opening to them in 
South America, which will not be neglect- 
ed, A letter (taken in one of the vessels 
lately condemped at Sierra Leone) from a 
cig merchant at Buenos Ayres, to 

is cotrespondent at Philadelphia, expres- 
ses his astonishment at the supineness of 
the Americans, ip not carrying thither 
cargoes of slaves, seeing how much they 
are wanted. 

By the autumn of 1809, the coast of 
Africa swarmed with vessels thus equip- 
ped and documented ; and it was not un- 
til the arrival of a small squadron of his 
Majesty’s vessels early in the next year, 
that any interruption could be given to 
their proceedings. 

Even then many doubts arose as to the 
legality of their detention ; but, the officer 
commanding the squadron being resolvedto 
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put the business.to.the test, several of them 
were seized and condemned in the court.of 
Vice-Admiralty at Sierra Leone; since 
which, the decision of the privy-council 
in the case of the Aiedie, (delivered by 
Sir William Grant,) seems to leave little 
doubt as to the legality of these sentences, 

Most of these captures have been made 
on the coast and rivers adjacent to Sierra 
Leone ; it being judged tobe an object of 
primary importance, to remove, if possi 
ble, such an obstacle to improvement 
from the neighbourhood of that settle. 
ment. 

Some of these vessels had not yet re. 
ceived their slaves on board; but their 
capture had nevertheless deprived the 
slave-dealers of the means of carrying off 
about 2,800 Africans; and out of other 
captures, 471 men, 196 women, and 491 
children, have been released from slavery, 
A considersble number of the nearest and 
dearest kindred, husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, brothers and sisters, 
who had been kidnapped or stolen at ya- 
rious times, and put on board different 
vessels, have been thus unexpectedly ree 
stored to each other at Sierra Leone; and 
wheneyer any of them have desired to re- 
turn to their own country, and such re 
turn has been deemed practicable, they 
have been allowed to do so; being first 
provided with a paper under the hand 
and seal of the governor, certifying that 
they are to be considered as his people, 
and under his protection; which is look- 
ed upon, according to the customs and 
laws of Africa, to be a sufficient security 
against further molestation. 

All the people thus returning home, 
must naturally be more than ever the ene- 
mies of slavery, as they cannot fail, in the 
last four eventful months of suffering and 
liberation, to have acquired some sew 
ideas of freedom, which will, of course, be 
gradually diffused amongst their friends; 
and seeing that all white men are not their 
enemies, but that one European nation com 
siders the Slave Trade as unlawful, andis 
determined, if possible, to put an end to 
it, the natives mg * by degrees, feel some 
encouragement to liberate themselves from 
this horrible thraldom. 

The right of making siaves seems for 
merly to have been confined to the kings 
or chiefs; but on-the west coast of Africa, 
where power is so diffused, that it 1s om 
cult to say with whom any tole ! 
rests, the constant practice at. present'™ 


for the people in general to kidnap eth 
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other, wherever cNe party is personally 
gronger than the other, and has connec- 
tious sufficiently numerous to secure his 
victim. 

The interruption and annoyance which 
the Slave Trade has lately met with be- 
tween Goree and Sierra Leone, has given 
ita considerable blow.* As long as it is 
catried on by vessels liable to seizure (such 
gthe Spanish Americans), the coast from 
the latter place to the river Nunez, would 
be nearly free from this evil, were it not 
for the Portuguese settlement of Bissao, 
which, instead of furnishing, as formerly, 
a small number of slaves annually to Bra- 
zil, is now becoming the emporium of 
the Slave-irade in this part of Africa. There 
the ships lie secure from seizure, and thi- 
ther the slaves are safely conveyed, along 
the shores in canoes and small craft, from 
the Scarcies, Pongas, Nunez, and other 
rivers in this neighbourhood. No good 
remedy seems applicable to this evil, but 
the direct interference of the Portuguese 
government. 

But the great scene of the Slave-trade 
is onthe coast of Whydah, the Bight of 
Benin, Gaboon, and the Portuguese set- 
tlements in Congo and Angola. We have 
no means hére of ascertaining the extent 
towhich it is carried on: but, according 
tothe general opinion of the best inform- 
ed Spaniards and Portuguese, who have 
been brought into this port, the annual 
importation was (in the beginning of 


- -_— - ee ee eee 


* In conformity to the 5lst of George 
the Third, chap. 23, which renders it 
felony to deal in slaves, Samuel Samo, 
Joseph Peters, and William Tufft, have 
been brought to trial, at Sierra Leone, for 
this atrocious crime. The proceedings 
were carried on, with a solemnity becom- 
ing the occasion, before Dr. Thorpe, Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone ; a grand jury 
found true bills against the accused, and, 
ater trials of considerable length, a petit 
ty pronounced them severally guilty. 
Samo’s counsel pleaded in arrest of judg- 
ment, that he was a Dutchman, which was 
werruled by the judges ; but, as several 
African Chiefs petitioned for his pardon, 
ind it appeared that he had it greatly in 

power to assist in suppressing the trade, 

Was pardoned. Peters was sentenced fo be 
"ale Botany Bay for seven years and 
Tufit to be kept to bhres years’ hard labour on 
the pubis works, 
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1810) considered, at a moderate computa- 
tion, to be 40,000 for Brazil, 40,000 for 
the Havannah and Cuba. The Portu- 
guese part of this trade is carried on al 
most entirely in ships and vessels actually 
Portuguese, Some merchants owners are 
supposed to be the real owners of a few ; 
and the Americans of afew more. Very few 
real Spanish ships are employed ; the great 
mass of vessels under the Spanish flag on 
the coast of Africa, are actually Ameri- 
cans; several are supposed to Sula to 
British merchants, 

The slave-vessels which are by far the 
most numerous, and of course most ob- 
vious to the examination of our cruizers, 
are Americans, conmonly under Spanish, 
but in some few instances under other false 
colours. The decision of the Privy Copn- 
cil, on a case of appeal, has determined, 
that vessels so circumstauced, are liable te 
confiscation. But the difficulty of pros 
ducing the necessary proofs, renders their 
detention generally hazardous; and the 
increasing experience of those traders ren- 
dering detection more and more difficult 
every day, nothing is to be expected from 
our cruizers in any degree commensuraie 
to the extent of the evil, 

But allowing that no vessel be permitted 
to pass which is liable to good ground of 
suspicion, still, it is to be feared, that 
without some great restriction by Spain 
and her colonics, amd some further limi« 
tation on the part of Portugal, no effect. 
ual means are in the power of Great Bri- 
tain to stop such an extensive and lucrative 
trade. It is also extremely difficult even 
to catch the vessels which are supposed 
contraband ; most of them sail extremely 
well, are perfectly on their guard, and 
have the advantage of directing their voy- 
age to too many distants ports across the 
Atlantic, to allow of any important mo- 
lestation from our cruizers. 

The cruizers, at present on this station, 
have lately made four distinct sweeps 
along the coast down to Prince’s Island. 
Out of many slave-ships which were board- 
ed, only one has been caught under cir- 
cumstances which would admit her being 
brought up for adjudication, 

Upon a cateful review of the whole 
case, it would seem that the following con- 
clusions miay fairly be drawn: 

That we have not sufficient means to 
prevent the Slave-trade in general from 
being carried on; but if, instead of op~ 
posing it generally, we confine ourselves 
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for the present to some one branch of it, 
there is a great probability of our success 
there, and of a constant gradual extension 
of that success at a more remote period, 
No difficulty can occur in choosing the 
particular part to which we should confine 
our exertions. The leeward coast, all 
that part which is generally called the 
Bight of Benin, is too unhealthy to admit 
much cruizing, or the formation of a new 
establishment on some of the islands, if 
Portugal would cede one of them for that 
purpose. As to the Gold Coast, we have 
already as many forts as can be desired 
there; but little benefit is to be expected 
from their co-operation in the extinction of 
the Slave-trade, as they do not possess au- 
thority or influence enough to prevent its 
being carried on, even under their guns. 


-———— 


TRE NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The following satisfactory Report io the Secree 
tary of State, was lately made by Drs. Mill- 
ner and Ficrvey, relative vo the progress and 
auccess of the Vaccine Inoculation. 


The Board of the National Vaccine Es- 
tablishment have the honour of reporting, 
that, during the year 1811], the surgeons 
appointed by their authority to the nine 
stations in London, have vaccinated 3,148 
persons, and have distributed 23,794 charges 
of vaccine lymph tothe public, The num- 
ber vaccinated this year rather exceeds that 
of the year 1810, and the demand for 
lymph has been often so great that it could 
not be immediately supplied. 

They have great satisfaction in stating, 
that, since the commencement of this es- 
tablishmeut, not a single instance cf the 
accession of smail-pox, afier vaccination, 
has occurred to any of the vaccinating sur- 
geons of the nine stations, 

The Board report, that they have been 
lately furnished with many satisfactory of- 
ficial documents from the naval and military 
departments of government, respecting the 
progress of vaccination, and have likewise 
obtained some other authentic papers on 
the subject, containing much important in- 
formation. They think it expedient to lay 
before you a summary of their contents. 

It appears, that, in consequence of an 
order from the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, vaccination has been prac- 
tised in the navy to a great extent ; and, 
although it has not been universally adopt- 
ed, the mortality from the small-pox, a- 
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A 
mong seamen, is alread, greatly diminish. 
ed. 

in the army, the practice of vaccination 
has been long established, by an order 
from the Commander in Chief, and its ef. 
fects have been decidedly beneticial : for 
almost the only persons among the troops 
who have lately been affected with sqall. 
pox, have been either recruits, who had 
received the infection previous to their ehe 
listment, or soldiers who had not beeg 
vaccinated, on the supposition of their hay. 
ing had the variolous disease. ‘Vhus, with 
a few exceptions, a disorder formerly so 
fatal to the troops, is now considered as 
nearly extinguished in the army, 

By information transmitted to the Board 
from their numerous correspondents in all 
parts of the country, it appears that vaccis 
nation is almost every where gaining 
ground, throughout the British dominions, 
though its progress is very different in difs 
ferent places; and it is found that the num. 
ber of deaths from the small-pox is uniforms 
ly decreasing, in proportion as vaccination 
becomes more general, and the inoculation 
of the small-pox declines. 

The disappearance of the small«por from 
the island of Ceylon, was noticed in the 
Report of last year ; and the Board has 
now the pleasure of stating, from sources 
of authentic and satisfactory information, 
that, in consequence of vaccination, this 
dreadful disease has in no instance lately 
occurred inthe island of Anglesey, in the 
populous city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
the town of Petworth, or in the adjoining 
district. | 

Through the different counties of Eng- 
land, the practice of vaccination is becom 
ing general, and the small-pox is gradually 
declining ; and even in Loudon, where the 
Opposition to the new inoculation has beea 
most violent, it is prevailing, and its sali 
tary effects are becoming daily more ev 
dent. At present, by the best estimate 
we are able to make, it appears ‘that near 
ly two-thirds of the children perp: bs 

in the metropolis, are vaccinated either by 
charitable institutions er private pract- 
tioners ; and that the number of deaths by 
small-pox has proportionally decreased. 
Previous to the discovery of vaccination, 
the average number of deaths by small 
pox within the bills of mortality, ¥# 
2,000 annually ; whereas, in the last yes 
only 751 persons have died of that diseast, 
‘although the increase of population withie 
the last ten years has been 133,139. 

increase of population throughost Gr 
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britain, in the same period of time, has 
yeen 1,609,000 ; and to these augmenta- 
sons the practice of vaccination has pro- 
ably much contributed. * 

The reports from the Cow-pock Institu- 
ion in Dublin, are of the most favourable 
sature, aud furnish sufficient reason to be- 
jeve, that, since the introduction of the 
vaccine preventive, the mortality from 
ynall-pox has considerably declined in that 
tty. The correspondence of the Institu- 
tion affords satistactory evidence of the 
regressive increase of vaccination through- 
ait ireland. In most of the principal towns 
ofthat kingdom, the poor have the advan- 
tage of gratuitous inocul<tion with cow4 
por, either at the hospitals, or at the houses 
of the pliysicians ; and it 16 stated, that; 
wong the higher ranks, vaccination is 
yaiversally adopted, 

The accounts ftom Scotland, particular- 
lythose from the faculty at Glasgow, whieh 
lave been transmitted to the Board, fur- 
tish evidence of the general and rapid in- 
trease of vaccination in the northern part 
of the istand, and give the most satisfac- 
lory proofs of the success and eflicacy of 
the practice. 

Notwithstanding the ~ incontrovertible 
tridence of the very great adventages of 
vecination, it ts much to be lamented that 
there are {ill some medical practitioners, 
thongh the number of them is comparative- 
lyemall, who obstiwately persist in dissenii- 
tating by inoculation the contagion of the 
mall-pox, and who strenuously encourage 
ud support, especially among the lower 
wders uf the people, the prejudices against 
thenew practice ; rumours dre industrious 
spread abroad, of deforming and loath- 
hme diseases prodaced by this practice ; 
ud nunyerous mis-statements of cases are 
pilished, of the oceurrence of snrall-pox 
tet vaccination. That, im some instances, 
he smatispox has atfected persons who 
live been most carefully ‘vaccinated, is 
tiiciently established ; nor ought ote to 
sitprised at thie, when we consider that 
feinoeulation fot the smll-pox sometimes 
fils, atid that several cases may be produ- 
i, in which pérsons trave been affected 
Mh the natural diséase more than once in 
Recourse of life. The number of instan- 
* Of smallpox after vaccination, how- 
Wer, is very small; and we may fairly 
Keune, that in proportion as improve- 
MUS are made iw the practice, such oc- 
Wences will be still more rare. 

The Board have infinite satisfaction in 
Bing the two following importamt and 
MATAST MAG. NO. LVis 
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decisive factsin proof of the efficacy and 
safety of vaccifiation, viz. that, in the 
cases which have come to their knowledge, 
the small-pox, after “vaccination, with a 
very few exceptions, has been a mild dis- 
ease ; and that, out of the many hundred 
thousand persons vaccinated, not a single 
well-authenticated instance has been come- 
municated to them, of the occurrence of a 
fatal small-pox after vaccination. 

ihey cannot conclude their Report, with- 
out adverting to the mischiefs which are 
daily arising from the diffusion of the fatal 
contagion of small-pox in the community, 
in consequence of variolous inoculation, 
among the lower classes of the people, 
which conStantly keeps up the contagion, 
and, where it saves a single life, expgses 
numbers to a most dangerous disease. It 
is greatly to be wished that this evil could 
be checked, by stich measures as govern- 
ment in its wisdom might judge proper to 
frame, in order to prevent the spreading 
of the small pox, and thus keeping up a 
continual source of infection in the heart of 
the metropolis, 

~~ —— iP 


At 2 numerous meeting of Merchants, Face 
tors, and ‘Traders, coucerned in the 
Linen and Cotton Trade, held at the 
New London Tavern, Cheapside, on 
‘Tuesday, the 23d of March, 1813, 

Mr. Reruwece in the Chair. 


Resolved, 

Ist. That it has become highly necees 
sary, as well for the protection of thé pubs 
lic as the fair trader, that the most effect- 
ual means should be taken for the detece 
tiov, exposure, and prevention of the nu« 
merous frauds and impositions daily prac- 
tised. 

2d, That these practices are chiefly car- 
ried on by means of fictitious Linen Come 
patiies, mock auctions, auction marts, pre- 
tended sales of merchants’ and bankrupts’ 
effects, and otlrer deceptions. 

3d. ‘That various persoms, falsely repre- 
senting themselves as agents to Lmen Com- 
pallies, render it necessary to inform the 
public, that these fictitiotts Companies are 
in several imstances earried ow under ficti- 
tious names, as well as by persons totally 
ignorant of the business. 

4th. That many persons ate in the ha- 
bit ef purchasing inferior and disreputable 
goods, for the purpose of disposing of the 
sdine, at the various new auction marts, 
and meek auctions, to the s,anifest injury 
of the public and fair trades. 
rt 
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5th. That other persons, under assumed 
names, and assuming also the dress and 
eharacter of Naval Officers, have not only 
practised impositions to a considerable ex- 
tent, the sale to private families of 
washed out Irish linen, and Scotch table- 
lineu, made up to resemble, and stated to 
be Russia, and other foreign linen, which 
they pretend to have smuggled, but have 
recently put up to sale within the space of 
eight days, very considerable quantities of 
the said linen at various public auctions in 
London, and its vicinity, under the same 
talse representations. 

Gth. That a large quantity df the said 
goods, belonging to the same person, 
amounting to about £.600, were actually 
sold at the auction mart on Friday the 6th 
instant, as foreign linens, the entire pro- 
perty of a Hamburgh merchant, by Messrs. 
Winstanley and Son, who were themselves 
ignorant of the deception. 

7th, That itis evident, the person selling 
goods in the above manner, subject toa 
heavy auction duty, commission, and other 
expenses, must obtain a much higher price 
than in the fair way of trade, and where 
the vender is responsible for the quality. 

8th. ‘Phat among other evil consequen- 
ces, their practice, by vending mferior 
and disreputable articles, tends to injure 
and depreciate the manufactures of the 
country, the superior excellence of which 
has been the great source of national prose 
perity. 

Oth. That an immediate stop onght to be 
put to such a system of fraud and decep- 
tion, and if the existing laws be found ia- 
sufficient to remedy the evil, application 
eught to be made to the Legislatare for 
that purpose. 

10th. That the Committee appointed on 
the 22d day of September last, be empow- 
ered to add to their number, and requested 
‘to take the most active measures to carry 
the object of this meeting into effect. 

That.a subscription be entered into to 
defray the necessary expences. 

‘Vhat Mr.*Waithman be appointed T>ea- 
surer. 

Ricuarp Rotawetr, Chairman. 


Yocuments relat ing 


That the thanks of this meeting be given 
to the Chairman for his impartial con- 
duct, 


———— 


At a meeting of wholesale and retail Ma- 
nufacturers, Shopkeepers, ‘Traders, and 
Dealers resident in the City of London, 
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and other principal places of trade 
throughout the kingdom, holden at the 
Globe Tavern, the 13th day of April 
1813, to take into consideration the very 
serious evils to which trade in general is 
subjected, from the numerous Auctions 
which are daily carrying on, to the pre- 
judice of the fair trader, and to the in. 
jury of the public. 


Jonn Brocpen, Ese. being called to the 
Chair, 


It was resolved, That the Right Hon, 
the Lords Commissigners of his Majesty's 
‘Treasury be memorialized for the suppres. 
sion of such auctions, and that the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, Aldermeh, 
and Common Council of the City of Lon. 
don be also memorialized for relief agains 
the same, 

Ist. That the excelience and superiority 
of our manufactures have been the great 
source of our vational prosperity, and 
have secured to this nationa ready market 
at home and abroad, and have thereby 
given a stimulus to British industry and 
enterprise, and have been the foundation 
and support of our naval greatness, 

2d. ‘Vhat the skill and ingenuity of our 
artizans and manufacturers have been pro- 
muted and rewarded by the activity, e- 
perience, and liberality of the great body 
of traders of this kingdom, by whose 
knowledge, integrity, and responsibility, 
as well as competition, the consumer has 
been secured against fraud and imposition, 
the interests of ail have thus been protect- 
ed, and the public revenue supported and 
increased. 

3d. That the most nefarious practices, 
frauds, and impositions,. have been carried 
on in the metropelis and most parts of the 
kingdom, by unprincipled and ignorant 
adventurers, who collect articles of ap i 
ferior description, in various branches of 
trade, which they dispose of by auction, 
under every species of deception. — 

4th. That such nefarious practices af 
equally injurious to the manufacturer, @ 
the fair trader, and to the public: to the 
manufacturer, by taking from him all i 
ducement to excellence ; to the fair trader, 
by depriving him of the meansof honestly 
maintaining his family ; and to the 
by vending spurious articles through the 
most flagrant misrepresentation. 

5th. ‘That notwithstanding any tempo 
ary increase of auction-duty the reveny 
may derive (of which, however, it isgr™ 
ly defrauded), this advantage i¢ more ™ 
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eounterbalanced by the defalcation it must 





occasion through the distress and ruin of 


thousands of f: umnilies, who contribure 
largely to the public exigencies. 
6th. That these practices are perbape 
still more injurious in a religious and moral 
int of view, not only by the falsehood 
and deception by which this system is car- 
ried on, but by the inducements thus held 


out to fraud in the manufacture and sale of 


goods—to artizans, journeymen, and con- 
fdential servants to rob their employers, 
and to unprincipled debtors to defraud 
their creditors. 

7th. That a committee of thirty-one 
gentlemen be appointed to effect the pur- 
poses of this meeting, which was appointed 
accordingly. 
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8th. That a subscription be opened in 
aid of the object of this meeting, and that 
the same be received by the several gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, and by Mr. John 
Lee, of Noble-street, Cheapside, jeweler 
their Treasurer. 

9th. That the memorials lay for signa. 
tures at the chambers of Messrs. Mayhew 
and Price, No 10 Symond’ s-Ian, Chancery 
Lane, Solicitors to the Committee. 


10th. That these Resolutions be signed 
by the Chairman, and published in such 
of the morning and evening papers as the 
Committee shail think proper. 


Joun Broopen. 


. 
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ROM the great pressure of other 

public business which would not 
admit of postponement, the friends 
of the Catholic bill have determined 
not to introduce it into the House of 
Commons, until after the Easter re- 
cess. Ireland must give precedence 
to India. We shall not enter into 
the comparative importance of the 
two subjects. The interests of five 
millions at our doors are, perhaps, 
politically speaking, equiponderant 
to those of fifty millions on the other 
side of the globe ; but there is an ig- 
aorant and intermeddling philanthro- 
py much in vogue at present, which 
holds in paramount consideration the 
“inhuman” and “ degrading” super- 
stiiions prevalent in the immense: po- 
pulation of India, and anxious for no- 
thing so much as to Christianize that 
whole population, contemplates with 
acalm indifference those “ inhuman” 
and “ degrading” distinctions which 
take place among our own people, 
and which may well be called politi 
cal superstitions, even more deirimen- 
tal than the religious, to the best in- 
terests of the British Empire. 
Patriotism is, in our mind, the only 


true, genuine, practical philanthro- 
py ;* and one ounce of the former is 
of more sterling worth for all the 
uses and purposes of human life, than 
all that benevolent but abstract phi- 
losophy beaten into gold Jeaf, which 
shines on the surface of so many 
speeches and writings occupied with 
the propagation of Christianity a- 
mong the Heathen, deploring so bits 
terly the moral degradation of India, 
and atthe same time careless about 
all moral melioration, either in law 
or policy, at home, or resisting it 
merely because it is an innovation. 
Thus, the burning of a Gentoo wife, 
or the exposure of infants, excites a 
paroxysm of horror among these phi- 
lanthropists ; but the sentence for 
treason, which ordem the bowels to 
be taken out before the face of the 
criminal, or the law, which, by cor 
ruption of blood, punishes the inno- 
cent directly and voluntarily, and 
the guilty only from sympathy and 


* Philanthropy among the ancients in- 
cluded only aregard to their Own country 
sey aX Aovyosse 
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attachment to those connected with 
them, these and similar legislative 
degradations which defile the statute 
book, and disgrace the moral cha- 
racter of the country, are cherished, 
with superstitious awe and irrational 
respect. 

Infanticide ! certainly a terrible 
crimé in Ireland, as well as in India; 
but not seldom occasioned by the con- 
flict of contending passions, shame, 
the fear of disgrace, the loss of cha- 
racter, abandonment, despair, the 
panic of the moment, the rashness of 
sudden terror, ali motives tearing the 
heart, and blinding the intellect of 
the miserable mother, and generat- 
ing that temporary madness which 
forgets the nearest and dearest feel- 
ings of human nature. Infunticide ! 
most certainly a terrible crime 1g 
India ; yet it were to be wished that 
these philanthropists would cast their 
eyes over the history of the Found- 
ling Hospital in Ireland, snpported 
by such liberal grants of the public 
money. From the year 1785 to 
1728, inclusive, in the course of 
thirteen years, 27,274 children were 
received, out of which number 
13,120, or nearly one hall perished, 
and from the table showing the num- 
ber admiitéd from july 1797 to 1798, 
and thes number of déaths, no less 
than 1,457 deaths out of 1,922 ad- 
mitted, a result at which humanity 
must shudder, Since the new regu- 
lations, the mortality bas been less, 
and an improvement bas been effect- 
ed in the management of the Institu- 
tion, but the deaths among the in- 
fanis only, from the year ending 
July 1799 to 1808S, have been 5,043, 
out ef 19,638 * 

O, let these philanthropists who 
are exporting their cargoes of fine 
feelings to India, condescend to look 
wpon and examine thoroughly the 





eed 


* Vide Wakelield’s account of Ireland, 
vel, I]. p. 434, 
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whole detail, not only of the afore. 
said infanticide establishment, but of 
many of our domestic state institu. 
tions, meant, no doubt, to alleviate, 
but which in reality have greatly ag. 
gravated the miseries of civilized 
mankind. Let them-thinkless of re. 
form abroad, and be more active a- 
bout tt at home, where it is not less 
wauted than in India. Jt will not be 
an easy matter to alter manners and 
customs of a thousand or two thou. 
sand years, by a missiunary society ; 
nor is it at al] likely that the sprink- 
ling of a little water will, make the 
Hindoo prefer the Jordan to the 
Ganges. ‘The code of Menu, inad. 
dition to the general and indispute 
able equity of its civil ‘ordinances, 


contains a sublime and amiable phi-. 


losophy, founded onimmemorial usage 
and patriarchal tradition, We have 
always considered the proselyting 
spirit as closely bordering upon the 
spirit of persecution. If any resis- 
tauce be made to the self-sufliciency 
that says, you must take my way to 
Ileaveu, it is not improbable that im 
the spleen of disappointment, it may 
deem you better fitted for Hell, a 
word once more become the fashion, 
and sanctioned by the highest autho» 
rities, as the very bathos of sublime 
recrimination 

Well—* Inter ardua regni,” India 
takes the lead of Ireland, and Ire. 
land willingly yields the precedence, 
There is no hurry. After waiting 
for more than a century, it would be 
unreasonable not to protract patience 
for a fortnight, It is, we allow it, & 
most grave affair of state, marching, 
we trust, with slow- but assured step, 
to its triumphant accomplishment, 
And we pray*God, that, in this Sad- 
bath of the year, this recess, ordained 
by the religion of the state (as we 
suppose,) to awe or to allure the 
minds of men from selfish passions, 
and thas to give a salutary intertup 
tion and break to the coatinuity of 
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gorldly occupations, so apt to en- 

oss the whole human existence, we 
pray God, that those statesmen may 
employ this holy interval well in 
purging: their minds from prejudice 
and suspicion, who are responsible 
to the whole Empire for a final de- 
cision upon a subject so interesting 
to its. present and ultimate welfare, 

Jt has been reported that a.disa- 
greement prevails in the Committee, 
between Mr. Grattan and Mr. Can- 
ning, with respect to several high 
ofices, from which the latter would 
exclude the Catholics; loading, as 
it may be truly said, the bill with 
these exceptions, few in number, but 
material in effect. Conceiving, as 
wedo, that Mr. Canning is prompt 
toset himself forward as successor 
to Mr. Pitt, in representing the 
Toryism of England, or the high- 
party of Church and State, we judge 
the report to be extremely probable. 
We are not to estimate his abilities 
fom his epitaph on Mr. Pitt, which 
certainly the stone-cutter might have 
performed as well as Mr, Canning 
has done ; but his talents, like all 


bred in the same school, although of . 


that ambiguous cast, and ambidex- 
tous power which leaves vou satis- 
fed, or rather satiated with the ora- 
or, but most uncertain with respect 
inthe man, ave yet accounted such 
wqualiiy him to become the leader 
the high-charch party, deserted 
that party has been, in the pre- 
wat occasion, by the conciliating 


lord Castlereagh. The Whig party, 


in both Houses, seems to be dissolv- 
td into its original particles, indif- 
t to, and unsupported by the 
people. But, as we have before 
ad, the people of England are in 
feat proportion a Tory* communi- 
—= - sins ESE ES LEE TS: 


— a ee 


“To exemplify what a system of decep- 
hmay be practiced on the good people 
# England, we shail extract the following 
Migraph from a speech of a reverend Mr. 
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ty; and those who, like Mr. Pits 
and his pupils, have studied the dis 
positions of that people best, whether 
religious or political, without at the 
same time clearly manifesting their 
internal sentiments on a shining, os 
tentatious surface, (“ nimium lubricus 
aspici,’’) those are the men (not such 
meu as Charles Fox,) who will, ia 
longer or shorter time, manpauve to 
become Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain. In the mean while, they 
are willing to make use of the Ca- 
tholic question as a ‘stepping stone 








=e 


| 


Thorp, at Bristol, and copied at large in 
the Chester Courant of February 16th, 
* Oh, Popery, Popery! how horrible is 
thy charity! how cruel is thy benevo- 
lence! Painters sometimes exceed nature, 
and go beyond life ; orators make frequent 
use of hyperbolical expressions ; and poets 
are often madly extravagant ; but imagi- 
nation labours in vain to portray the ma- 
lignant spirit by which thou art animated, 
A serpent, whose poison is instant death; 
a hungry lion, sharp-set, and ready to seize 
his prey; the vapour of pestilence, which 
depopylates an Empire ; a fury, entwined 
‘with scorpions; an ideal monster, that is 
sour, livid, full of sears, wallowing in gore, 
disgusted with every object around, and 
most of all disgusted with itself, is harmless 
and inoffensive in comparison to thee. {t is 
too true, that after thy example, and to 
the disgrace of Christianity, Protestants 
have sometimes persecuted ; but their pet- 
secutious were a horrid perversion of their 
principles, whereas thy persecutiqns flow 
from thy principles as a natural and neces- 
sary result. - They have tasted: thou hast 
drunk to excess of the blood of martyrs. 
Blood is thy aliment, thy element, and 
dreadful has been, or will be thy retribue 
tion. Their intolerance, the effect of 
ming!ed passions, spends itself in the lapse 
of tame, or is corrected by nobler senti- 
ments; but thy principles of persecution 
are established by infallible councils which 
lapse of time cannot alter, which no ten- 
derness of sentiment can correct. Ate 
men professing these principles to be en- 
trusted with the powers of government ia 
a Protestant country,” &c. &c. QO, Eatg- 
land, England! will not posterity wonder 
how long thou art led by such instructs 


ors! 
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to political power, and to a sort of 
new-found popularity, awkwardly 
Worn, and ungraciously exercised, 

Yet let no aid from any quarter 
be declined, for it is by such contri- 
butions, varytig in degree and quan- 
tity, according to that measure of 
liberality which is bestowed upon 
each individual by nature, by re- 
flection, by circumstance, or situa- 
tion, by his hopes or his fears, his 
interest, or his ambition, that the 
Catholic cause has been so far push- 
ed forward. And in this civil con- 
cordat, in this novel treaty of amity 
and alliance between two portions of 
the same people; the one, with 
power on their side, and the other, 
only with justice, it well becomes 
the Protestant portion, who are to 
draw up the treaty, and to digest its 
articles, to have before their eyes 
and their memories, the infractions 
of the Treaty of Limerick, which 
were mate so soon afier that most 
solemn agreement, when the letter 
of the national compact was gradual- 
ly and yet not slowly destroyed and 
nullified, solely by political power 
mot having iis due balance and equi- 
ponderance among all portions of the 
same people, The consequence of this 
unjust distribution, beginning from 
the same hour, was, the penal code ; 
proscription ; persecution ; political 
distingtion, generating every other 
distinction; and above all,. and 
through all, a mora degradation, 
weakening and withering the na- 
tional character, abroad and at home, 
and keeping all ranks of society in 
‘astate of semi-barbarism, while fe- 
rocious insolence, and abject servi- 
lity, were diffused throughout the 
country, and often combined in the 
.game individual ; as in Egypt, none 
could aspire to become a Bey, who 
shad not formerly been a S/ore. 
We wovld then say, notwithstand- 
jng the preat pressure of other busi- 
ness which does not admit of post- 
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ponement, let the legislature of the 
Empire make baste, as much as is 
reconcileable to the important bysis 
ness; make haste, we say, to atone 
to this much and long injured land, 
by large liberality, and magnani. 
mous policy, notin a compromising 
spirit, higgling and bargaining, as 
it were, in the market, but witha 
candid and confidential interchanve 
of reciprocal rights and duties before 
the altar of the Most High. 

The truth is, that the legislature 
must, ina great measure, instruct and 
lesson, and, as it were, convert the 
mass of the people in Great Britain, 
upon this question of vital policy, as 
well as vital Christianity, by the av. 
thority of reason, as well as by the 
enactment of law. We wish to 
think, that what is called the execs. 
tive government, or at least, the in. 
flueritial portion of it, have presery. 


ed somewhat of an amicable neutra-, 


lity upon the subject, in most. parts 
of Britain, although with many ex- 
ceptions. A singular exceptica of 
this kind has occurred, to illustrate 
the Isle of Wight, where a petition, 
sent for signature from authority, 
found only five or six, out of thirty. 
six clergymen, who could be iM 
duced to subscribe it ; and even of 
those few, the greater part acted 
under controuling influence. Wedo 
the administration the credit to be- 
lieve, that they are much more en- 
lightened upon the expediency, and 
even pressing necessity of this great 
healing measure, than the boroogh 
aristocracy of the land, who are ner 
ther able nor willing to consider 
in any other light, than as anim 
vation. That is enough. It forms 
a precedent for reform. Theres the 
rub. That it is, aud chiefly, if net 
altogether, that, which agitates thei 
secret souls, not from religious 
gards, however much they may @ 
fect them, vo give the best colour? 
their resistance, but, really and truly 
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from fears, purely and personally 
glfish, respecting the sad conse- 
quences of new experiments, in the 
existing order of things, which they 
secount excellent, and which, with 
the help of their good friends, the 
clergy, they would: wish to be. ac- 
counted too sacred for mortal touch, 
But, like the court of East India 
Directors, they should consider how 
to yield up with the best grace some 
t of their monopoly, for yield 
they must; and if they could with 
any degree of decency, as Borough 
Proprietors, or Corporators, apply 
for a compensation from Government 
for the injuries they are like to sutler 
through Catholic Emancipation, these 
peculators of public weal, would no 
doubt present such a petition of 
claims to Parliament, and remuner- 
ate themselves for the enfranchise- 
nent of a part, by a tax upon the 
whole of the people. By bills of 
compensation. the resistance ready 
to start agalust the Union, was kept 
down, and muffled; and, perhaps, 
by other bills of compensation, this 
second edition of the Union, im- 
proved and amended, is to be im- 
posed upon the public. The mono- 
syllable job has been of late changed 
into the polysylable compensation, 
and as the name is changed, so ma- 
hy are contented to betieve, is also 
the nature of things expressed by 
them, although identically the same. 
And on the whole, we conclude, 
that the Borouch Estate, whether it 
be Whig or Tory, and it is composed 
of both, is (considered as a party) 
adverse to reform, and scarcely re- 
tonciled to Catholic Emancipation as 
eventually inducing that general 
and radical reform, which both par- 
ties equaliy hate, however individ- 
val partizans may now and then 
Muander a popular sentiment or two 
upon the subject. Mr. . Ponsonby 
has done so; Mr. Plunket will do 
; but a great people should be 
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slow in their confidence, and cau» 
tiously discriminate in their effusions 
of gratitude, which often meeting 
with futare disappointment, brings 
the existence of such a thing as Poe 
triotism into doubt, when the sole 
fault lay in their own premature ane 
ticipations, 

‘The Man, aloof from both parties, 
however inclined by personal affece 
tions to one of them; above the ac. 
ceptance of transitory office; un- 
tainted by the habits and modes of 
thinking and acting incident to an 
ambitious, and ambiguous profes 
sion (the members of which are so 
often paid tor making ™ the worse 
appear the better reason,” that they 
lose by degrees the fine ¢act of mos 
rality, and substitute in its place a 
callous palm, a capacious pocket, 
and a distensible conscience); ene 
joying a complete independence: of 
fortune, always referable to the gra 
titude of his country; having lived 
so long as tolay up a rich accumus 
lation, and bank of character; and 
now too old ever to have the incli- 
nation, or (such is the influence of 
virtuous habit) to have the power 
of deviating from the glorious con- 
sistency and unity of that character : 
This is the man in whom we place 
our unbounded confidence, and on 
whose ,honoured head we presume 
reverently to cast our leaf of laurel. 
This man is—Henay Gaarran, 

‘The defection of Prussia has open- 
ed the way to the further progress of 
the Russian arms. General D’Yorek, 
by his desertion, obliged the French 
to fall back upon the Oder. Gener 
al Bulow, by similar conduct, obli- 
ged. them to retire upon the Elbe, 
and the Kiug of Prussia himself, af- 
ter deserting his capital, has con- 
cluded atreaty of peace and alliance, 
olfensive and defensive, with Ras- 
sia, against that very France whu, 
by the treaty of-Tilsit, restored to 
him his kingdom aud his crows! 
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Ie is fortunate for these Kings, that 
they seldom have personal inter. 
views, as they could scarcely, we 
think, muster resolution to look firm- 
ty in each others’ faces, without 4 
blush or a smile. Such habiwal 
versatility ax Prussia has for many 
years displayed, attgurs the speedy 
downfall and annihilation of that mo- 
warchy; and we think, that off 
Frederic, or Fritz, as his soldiers 
used familiarly to call bim, must be 

itated even in his tomb, not so 
much at the mutability of human 
affairs, as at the persona! mutability, 
which, whether in man or King, 
subject or sovereign, is sure to ters 
minate inruin. It is not ours to join 
with the periodical pack in extolling 
such a sporting with the most solemn 
and sacred treaties. Let the Morn- 
ing Chronicle debase itself, by laud- 
ing such conduct ; but in our foe we 
detest it, and in our new friend we 
secretly despise those breaches of 
morality which destroy eenfidence 
ia future, even while the hand is pro- 
féred in friendship, and the seal is 
impressed to the precarious treaty. 
Yruces indeed they may be called 
rather than treaties; but whatever 
be their name, their frequent and 
facile violation, has a most fatal ef- 
fect on that common faith which is 
the basis of the conventional law of 
nations, The law of nations is the 
law of sovereigns. But the bond of 
confidence, which guarantees the 
stability of conventions, being <dis- 
fegarded, states revert to indivi- 
deal barbarism; power that over- 
comes will never be disposed to 
grant. any terms, and victory over 
a sovereignty will be, of neces- 
sity, followed by its. destrue- 
tion: as Prussia, it is to be feared, 
will in no long time exemplify. 
The intermediate power of secondary 
magnitude must, it may be said, be 
controuled by the alternating success 
or misfortune of the rival monarchies 
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on each side, and the leg of Pruggig 
must float backward or forward ae. 
cording to the tide of men and things, 
Unhappy country.! that boasted 
once of thy Great Frederic, and can 
now only find refuge from lndlig ua 
tion, in contempt ! 

Berlin is iv possession of the Ruse 
sianss The Baltic ports, and that of 
Hamburgh, have been opened by 
proclamation, Warsaw, Breslaw, and 
Dresden, are occupied, and the 
French driven from Swedish Pomers 
aniay Mecklenburgh, aad all the 
Prussian territory within the Elbe, 
Aad it is satd, which, if true, would 
be a signal of a breaking up in the 
confederation of the Rhine, that the 
Austrian auxiliary force, in conses 
quence of an unlimited armistice, are 
gradually retiring to the Galliciag 
frontier, by which the French were 
forced to retreat, aud the Ruasiag 
left flank was freed from all attack, 
Yet it is now confirmed, that Lord 
Walpole never reached Vicona, have 
ins been stopped at a village ata 
distance from the city. The Baron 
de Wissembach, said to be charged 
with offers of mediation from Aus 
triay and, although coming through 
France, has been admitted into Loa 
don, but what has been bis recep, 
tion, remains still a secret of state, 
The same public prints. which have 
taken care to ivforny us, that Lend 
Moira, in the ship that takes him 
to India, bas embarked two cows 
and two goats, have also informed 
us, that Lord Walpole, on his re 
turn, was accompanied with two 
Cossacks, in full costume, to give the 
citizeas of Loudon @ just imspresqom 
of their Russian allies, 

We confess that we are not gre 
ly enraptured with this ivroad of the 
barbarians of the North iato the 
neighbourhoed ef Earope, notwiih- 
standing Lord Cathcart’s captivating 
description of their mild and coach 
liating manners. We like not the 
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hog* of the Bear; and although-we 


daily expect a new play, with the 
title of “the Cossacks wn London,” 
we cannot say that we relish this 
overflowing of the Don, the Tanais, 
and the Wolga. Yes, we must con- 
fess, that as Britons, if we be yet al- 
lowed to cal) ourselves so, we have 
an antipathy against the new allies 
of this new era, the Cossacks-of the 
Don, and the savages of North Ame- 
rica, These are new military arms, 
of which, particalarly of the latter, 
atrue Briton must feel ashamed; and 
however formidable both these arms 
have made themselves on both con- 
tinents, we shall ever lament a ne- 
cessity of calling in to our aid, either 
the pike of the European Cossack, 
or the tomahawk, the hatchet, and 
scalping-knife of the American In- 
dian. Were these Russians, the 
Liberators of Europe, to advance 
from the Dneiper to the Niemen, to 
the Oder, to the Elbe, and from 
thence to the Rhine, and even to the 
Seine, we should not congratulate 
Europe on the change of domina- 





Ss 





* We have heard a story of two travel- 
lets in a stage-coach, on a bleak winter 
tight, the one taken in on the journey 
titremely communicative ; and. the other, 
whohad secured his seat, extremely taci+ 
turn. After a proper pause, “* A severe 
bight, Sir,” said-the talkative traveller; 
foanswer. * Ah! Sir, I find you have 
Wisely provided yourself against the cold; 
‘fine warm great coat, truly!” no reply, 
“I suppose you have got this from Russia, 
itis so fleecy and: warm ?”—moum. “ What, 
fit, are you taking a. nap? (Well, I)shall 
Wait,———-Zounds! that jolt must waken 
him—Sir, [ should take you for an alderman 
by the rattling of your chain !”"—rmpum. 
“Sir, I think, from’ your’ incivility and 
Yuffness, you are little of a gentleman ;"— 
mum. “ Sir, if ‘I were to conclude from 
Jour skin, { would take you fora Bear /” 

itwasa Bear. , But how it got into a 
*age-coach with civil gentlemen, and whe- 
‘there became a treaty of alliance, of- 
and: defensives between travellers 

Hirst so shy, our story sayeth not. 
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tion, nor England for having beep 
the means of effecting it Conditions 
of treaty. would then be broken like 
threads; and we know enough both 
of the French and of the Russians, 
we remember enough of the horrors 
of Ismael, and Ocsakow, we have 
heard enough of Suwarrow, and 
Potemkin, and Czars, and Czarinas, 
to make us pray, that God of bis in- 
finite goodness may long protect us 
from the tender mercies either of 
Napoleon or Alexander, The one 
a declared and open enemy; the 
other alternating from friendship to 
hostility, and from hostility to friends 
ship, according to the prevailing fac- 
tions of his court, and the octal 
turns of fortune and the weather, — 
A new coalition is formed. in. the 
North. Norway has been ceded to 
Sweden, and the Hanseatic towns 
have been promised to. Denmark, 
as an indemnification. The de» 
partments of the Elbe and the 
Weser have been instigated to break 
off their late union with the French 
Empire; and, in short, the spirit of 
insurrection is, if we may call it so, 
the order of the day, throughout all 
the Northern parts of Europe, which 
had been settled, or were at least 
settling in their governments, subore 
dinate to the general rule of France, 
All is thrown again into a state of 
anarchy. New partitions are made ; 
new conventions concluded ; new ase 
lienations ; new territorial. arrange- 
ments ; and Alexander is now busied 
in describing and apportioning, with 
the point of his sword, the limitary 
lines and demarcations of the minor 
states, just as Napoleon had done be- 
fore him. _A map of the moon, 
changeable as it is, is aN easy mate 


ter, compared with the difficulties 


encountered by the map-makers of 
Europe, in ascertaining by name its 
reater and smaller divisions. 

All these circumstances show the 
precariousness and fragility of hu- 
man. speculations, without the con- 
vu 
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stant application of concomitant pow- 
er. The exterior Empire of France 
has been constructed by the genius, 
forecast, and power of an individual ; 
but the work has not had time to 
consolidate ; states, like individuals, 
are moulded by habit ; and a genera- 
tion must commonly elapse before 
this new mortar can become binding, 
When the compelling power is with- 
drawn, and particularly when there 
imtervenes another power to coun- 
teract it, the confederation of the 
Rhine, with the other outworks of 
the French Empire, will give way, 
until the strong arm of its puissant 
Emperor be again exerted. If that 
arm should be arrested by death, the 
external Empire of France (for we 
distinguish it from the solidity, and, 
as we think, the indestructibility of 
the French nation,) would probably 
crumble away in a few years, like 
that of Alexander, or of Charlemagne. 
The French Empire would probably 
have as little chance of keeping long 
possession of the mass of Europe, as 
the new French calendar had of uni- 
versal reception ; 7 gradually gave 
way to the confirmed habits and 
manners of mankind, and so, pro- 
bably at least, after a lifetime, would 
French domination. But the burr 

and impatience of courts and cabi- 
nets, must always anticipate by their 
rude efforts the sure process of na- 
ture, and after squandering many 
millions of money, (that is, labour 
convertible to the best uses,) and im- 
molating hundreds of thousands, be- 
. fore the savage ido! of war, the 

will at last sit down, cursing their 
stars, that they have not been able 
to effect by such waste of money and 
men, what, in the course of a few 
years, would have taken place, with- 
out any of their interference. 
mean time, a senatus consultum has 
passed in France, for raising 180,000 
additional forces, so that the whole 
French armament may be calculated 
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to consist of 800,000 men. The na 
tion appears to rise, as it did during 
the revolution, to preserve its exis. 
tence, or its glory, dear as its exis 
tence ; and conscription loses all its 
terror, when it is considered as the 
conservation of the state, rather thaa 
the instrument of foreign conquest, 
And now, when nature is about 
to cover the earth with her bounties, 
Christian men are to meet once more 
in field of battle,“ making the green~ 
one red.” <A more dreadful conflict 
is about to take place, than ever per 
haps took place in modern or ancient 
history ; and the gaod people of Eng. 
land are wishing, how wisely we will 
not presume to say, for every faci- 
lity to the invasion of the Russians, 
and the re-commencement of the 
dark ages over the face of Europe, 
which. would appear the infallible 
consequence of their ultimate. suc 
cess, The conditions of present 
treaties would then be as readily dis 
solved, as those of the treaty of Til- 
sit. The Hettman of the Cossacks, 
with the help of his eighteen feet 
pike, would describe a new circle of 
confederation, and after being ena 
bled by us to over-run Europe, Alex 
ander the Liberator would doubtless 
take the lion’s share of the spoils, 
Our minister of finance, anxious 
to provide for the contingencies of 
the war, which he says will, ipall 
probability, continue for at least four 
years, is happy to provide for the 
exigencies of the state, without add, 
ing more than £.800,000. to, the 
taxes, by the measure of sequestrab 
ing the sinking fund ; trosting to the 
public faith or public credulity, that 
although by this means the regular 
progressive redemption of the debs 
must be decreased, the security of 
the public creditor will seem to bum 
the same, and his commodity will 
continue of the self-same value in the 
market, Taxation appears t 9am 
touched. its utmost limit. No pi 
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rty tax in England can be carried 
peond 10 per cent.; and Mr. Rose 
himself asserts that it is not possible 
te provide for the necessities of the 
qountry, without touching the sink- 
jag fund. State necessity speaks, 
like Ceesar, when he demanded the 
keys of the public treasury, in the 
vemple of Vesta, and was, at first, 
refused by Marcellus: “ Young man, 
it iseasier for me to do this thing, 
than to say it.” Mr. Put’s grand 
edifice of fame, the sinking fund, 
was, in reality, founded upon the 
wgcestions of a Presbyterian, or ra- 
ther Protestant-dissenting minister, 
(viz. Dr. Price,) and as he prosecut- 
ed with vengeance, unto death, (al- 
though Mr. Canning calls bim “ for- 
bearing and forgiving to his ene- 
mies,”) those very men whose main 
principles he had himself avowed 
and promulgated, so he did not 
scruple to adopt the plans of another, 
yet was too proud to acknowledge 
their modest and unassuming author. 

He certainly, by his triple assess- 
meats, and war imposts, reaped a 
golden harvest of taxation for some 
years, which has left bis successors 
a mere gathering of scattered ears ; 
instead of carrying the revenue up 
to the expenditure, the ground has 
been so exhausted by freyuent cropping, 
that we are now obliged to go to 
our creditors fund, and shake the 
Hipalation of their pledged security. 
Dabbling with it, is its eventual de- 
truction. ‘The exigency of the day 
wil become a precedent for making 
future exigency ; aud Parliament- 
ty security may thus dwindle into 
Ministerial necessity. ‘The surplus 
weoi the sinking fund will be so 
peasant io the taste of both minis- 
ity and people, thus exempted from 
the trouble of inventing taxes, and 
the diswess of paying them, that the 
list sip will be repeated, as occasion 
Mequires, or rather appetite urges ; 
mi'the holder of nommal property 
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will feel all the reality of a burthen 
that may break any thing but bis 
faith in government, a faith which 
certainly is the evidence of things 
not seen. Six hundred millions of 
the national debt continues unre- 
deemed, and a loan, wherever it can 
be found, of little less than 40 mil- 
lions, for the present year, becomes 
necessary. The war expenditure has 
little hkelihood of suffering any di- 
minution, either in the navy or ars 
my establishments. America must 
be blockaded. Our Indian allies 
must have their annual presents aug- 
mented, Portugal and Sicily must 
be largely subsidised; and many 
new calls will now occur from ‘the 
continent on the strong-box of Great 
Britain. But what matter? The 
philosophers’ stone is discovered. 
‘What so easy as to go on borrowing 
millions upon millions, and then 
dedicating a small per centage to the 
formation of a sinking furid, which 
in so many, or so few years, will 
not only, by its accumulation, diss 
charge the debt, but form a resource 
for emergency, aud a stimulus to 
new wars, and universal conquest, 
Why should Mr. Pitt, our great al- 
chymist, have expired with these 
ominous words upon his tips, Alas, 
my poor country! Our Midas of 
finance turns all the stagnant wealth 
of the country into rapid circulation, 
which generates an indefinite credit, 
and this unlimited treasury is trans~ 
mitted by his touch into—what 
passes for D ee “ Quousque tan- 
dem?” We dare not answer. 

The speech of the American Pres 
sident, upon taking the oath of of 
fice at the capitol, before a vast cons 
course of people assembled on the 
occasion, has, we lament to say, no« 
thing of a pacific tendency. It’ 
states, that oo the issue of the war 
are staked “ the national sovereign 
ty ‘on the bigh seas,” and the sem 
curity of aa important class of citi- 
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zens whose occupations give the pro- 
per value to those of every other 
class. It deals out heavy accusa- 
tions against the British government, 
in threatening to punish as traitors 
and. deserters, emigrants incorporat- 
ed by naturalization, contrary to its 
own practice and usages ; it speaks, 
in the most indignant terms, of 
British commanders employing the 
ruthless savages as a weapon of 
civilized war, and it protests a- 
gainst the attempts to dismember 
the confederated republic, by fa- 
vouring the eastern states of the 
Union, reprobating most justly that 
insurrectional policy, which is made 
matter of charge against the enemy, 
and then imitated by ourselves, The 
speech glories in the resources of the 
United States, congratulates on the 
yallant expluits of their seamen, and 
if the reputation of their arms has 
been thrown into clouds on the other 
element, it sublimely says, that“ pre- 
saging flashes of heroic enterprise,” 
give confidence of corresponding 
triumphs on the land, when military 
discipline is formed into military 
habits, It is our fixed opinion, that 
more serious injury will be suffered 
by the British Isles, from a continued 
and exasperated war with the United 
States, than even with France itself ; 
and we trust that the present pros- 
pect of commercial intercourse with 
the continent, (too probably of short 
continuance, to delude at first, and 
at last to end in contiscation,) will 
not flush either minstersor meichants 
into an idea of doing as well without 
America. Indeed commerce has, in 
spirit and practice, become so much 
a spirit of adventure, that all its ac- 
customed relations are broken up ; 
and novel speculations, as before, to 
Buenos-Ayres, now to the Baltic, to 
India, to Chiva, amuse the day dreams 
of men without capital, litte credit, 
gud less experience ; but if our in- 
tercourse with America shall be stopt 
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until new habits be formed, and new 
relations cemented, Great Britaig 
will- surely have bitterly to deplore 
the day on which her Orders of 
Council were promulgated, and “ Mare 
liberum” tarned into“ Mare clausuin.” 


The President likewise, in a mes 
sage to Congress, reprobates the 
British system of licences. Britain 
first by a declaration of war forbids 
trade, and then under certain con 
ditions permits a traffic under the 
fiction of neutral colours, and the 


semblance of simulated papers, a. 


practice justly to be reprobated by 
all honest men, for its demoralizing 
eflects, and by which the govern 
ment connives at, and encourages 
the vices of the people. He also ad- 
verts to the insidious attempts of the 
British government to separate the 
Eastern from the other states of the 
Union, by granting licences to trade 
with the West Indian Islands, in such 
a manner as to give a temporary ad- 
vantage to the four New England 
States, and recommends to Congress 
tu pass laws to counteract this crafty 
scheme, and to preserve the unity of 
the Federal government. 


We know too little of the real state 
of Spain, and the. disposition of the 
people, and their capability to re 
ceive and practise the maxims of 
liberty, to understand the full ex 
tent of the question now agitated 
among them respecting the- Inquis+ 
tion. On'this subject we are much 
in the dark, for military men, either 
in public despatches, or the private 
letters of officers, seldom take the 
trouble of entering into such ques 
tions, although they are of prime im 
portance. Many of the Priests ap 


pear ynwilling to abate any part of 
the power of the laquisition, and re 
fuse to read the decree of the 

for the abolition of this tribooal, 
while some enlightened men 10_ 


struggle to set the pee 
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le free from this intolerable yoke.* 

tis uncertain how the affair will be 
gitied, but to the people of Spain, 
and to the cause of “ freedom all over 
the world,” it is of vital importance, 
much more so than whether Spain 
shall be ruled by British or French 
influence. If the cause of liberality 
conquer on this occasion, Spain will 

ove itself worthy to be free, and 
deserving to be rescued from the 
fetters of foreign domination, whe- 
ther of British or French fabrica- 
tion. 

While looking abroad for the pro- 
gress of liberty, it is humiliating to 
ask, what is Gur state at home? . It 
ishumiliating, because the answer 
implies a defect in our character as 
anation, and in the individuals com- 
posing a nation as being deficient 
in public spirit, and too generally 
sunk in apathy. Let the answer be 

iven, from two cases, which have 
Ely been noticed in the Impe- 
tial Parliament, the one relating to 
the state of popular representation, 
and the other to,the degradation of 
a free-press. Sa 

In a Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to hear a com- 
plaint against the return of four 
members, for the conjoined boroughs 
of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
it clearly appeared, that a Royal 


emcee 





ee 


*Let us see the opinion of an en- 
lightened Catholic on the subject. The 
bollowing postscript has been added by 
Charles Butler to his excelient address 
to Protestants, published as a document 
& page 240 in our last number. Surely 

writer may be allowed to possess Ca- 
tholic liberality, and just sentiments of 


“P.S—Since this letter was written, I 
hear, with infinite pleasure, that, by a 
ative decree of the Cortes, the Sea- 
Hsu InquisiITION is UTTERLY ABOLISH- 
0! So perish every mode of religious 
Ptecution, by whom, er against whom- 
Mover rained |’ 
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Duke,* acting as a trustee with 
others, interfered to influence the 
election, a practice totally contrary 
to,the theory, bot, alas! not to the 
practice of the British constitution. 
This glaring irregularity is suflered 
to pass unreprehended by legislative 
enactment, but it appearing, that a 
practice had prevailed in these bo- 
roughs, of splitting votes by bequests 
by will, a bill is introduced, and 
passed by triumphant majorities, to 
stop this practice, because it had 
operated against the interest of the 
family for whom the Duke of Cum- 
berland wastrustee. Thus they faste 
en on one defect, and leave another 
of much greater magnitude unno- 
ticed, by which a peer, and the 
son of a King, is permitted to tam- 
per with the freedom of election, for 
a representative to another branch 
of the legislature, which ought to be 
totally independentof the other two. 








en a on 


* We will not imitate the fashionable 
slang of the day, 4nd’ while speaking of 
the members of the family of the first ma- 
gistrate of the people, call them indiscrimi- 
nately illustrious, without regard to their 
characters or intellects! Such a practice 
misleads, and dees more injury than ap- 
pears at first view, becausethus the pub: 
lic mind is gradually reeonciled to vice 
and deformity, in persons of high stations, 
and from often hearing a degrading cant 
of language, our ideas are in danger of 
being lowered, and debased to the stand- 
ard of a groveiling and erroneous phrase- 
ology. Popular expressions often lead to 
mistaken ideas ; thus the technical phrases 
of the law, on subjects connected with 
Kingly. power, as “ against his Majesty's 

eace, his crown and dignity,” give an 
idea of despotic power, rather than of a 
limited monarchy, as settled at the Revo- 
lution, ia. which the King only rules by 
the consent, of the people, and for their 
benefit. We require a reformed vocabu- 
lary better adapted to the just principles 
of freedom.’ 

+ A committee.of the House of Com- 
mons reported the unconstitutional inter- 
ference of a certain Royal Duke in pre 
coring a retusa of members to sit in Par- 
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Thus under the pretence of reform 
ing abuses, the monopoly of borough 
property is confirmed. 

Our second imstance shall be 
drawn from Ireland. In a debate 
on the Irish expenses, in which there 
was a charge of £.10,500 for publish- 
ing proclamations, Sir Henry Par- 
nell asserted, that the Irish press 
was bribed by government, under 
the pretext of paying for the inser- 
tion of proclamations, many of them 
of so old date, as not to be at present 
acted upon; as, for instance, the 
one respecting the quarantine of ves- 
sels from Gibraliar, on account of a 
malignant fever ‘prevalent there 5 
yearsago. Ifthe editor of a paper 
acts contrary to the wishes of go- 
vernmient, or dares to advance liber- 
al sentiments, the proclamations are 
withdrawn, and ‘he is punished by 
thismeans for his honesty, as in the 
case of the Editor of the Clonmel 
Herald. Under such a system of 
secret corruption, it is. difficult ‘to 
maintain the erect mein of indepen- 
dence, and few are found to risque 
the displeasure of such powerful pa- 
trons, who having possession of the 
public purse, can atlurd to bribe the 
couductors.of the periocical press to 
be subservient to their views. Hence, 
in Ireland, we can scarcely be said 
to have an independent press, “ open 
to all, and influenced by none.” 
A few papers are under the influence 
of a party, and find a counter ba- 
lance in the support of that party, 
to the privation of government pro- 
_Clamations.. Some papers are im- 
mediately under the direct inftuence 
of guvernmeat, while a larger num- 


_— 





liament ; upon which Report no proceed- 
ings were grounded. Mr. ‘I. Scroggan, 
currier, of Truro, was reported by @ 
Committee to have endeavoured to procure 
the return of two members for the borough 
of Tregony, and was committed to New- 
gate-—The one a Dede, and the other a 
Curcier. Morning Chronicle. 
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ber are under the debasing influence 
of an implied contract, that so long 
as they conduct themselves decently, 
and with due insipidity, though they are 
permitted to retain occasionally a seme 
blance Of neutrality, they shall re. 
ceive their wages in the shape of pay 
for inserting proclamations. Here 
we have the secret of the subsers 
viency and the timidity of our pas 
pers, which affect the character of 
moderation, a word of convenient 
and ambiguous meaning. The peo- 


ple are lulled to sleep by theiruns — 


varying monotony, never rising to 
real independence, although they 
sometimes affect the mimicry of it, 
The people are pleased, becanse 
they scarcely see any thing on the 
other side of the question, the papers 
sell, and the proprietors pocket the 
money of the people, freely dispens- 
ed by the rulers as bush-money, and 
to preserve the slavish obedience of 
the press. In answer to the fallas 
cious argument, that it was requisite 
to give publicity to the proclamas 
tions of governinent, Samuel Whit 
bread, the enemy of corruption i 
all its ramifications, recommended 
the publication of them in the Dub 
lin Gazette, whence, as in England; 
they would be copied into the papers 
without pay, as other articles of im 
telligence. Such a plan suited ‘not 
the wholesale dealers in corraptioa 
The former practice is to be contiau 
ed, and honest men, whether m 
or out of Parliament, have only 
left the privilege of complaining, 
These glaring instances clearly dé 
monstrate the necessity of reform 
But hitherto all efforts to stem the 
torrent of corruption are ineffectual, 
Things go on from bad to worse 
They who calmly look forwart, and 
trace effect from cause, anticipale 
with gloomy foreboding : they shake 
their beads, and ask, what will be 
the end of these things? A 
reckoning comes! and abuses 
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ork their own cure, if appropriate 
remedies are not timely applied, 
Sometimes death ensues, and fre- 
gently the disease is thrown off, but 
got till dreadful convulsions precede 
the salutary crisis! 

While corruption flourishes, re- 
form is scouted under the dreaded 
name of innovation, Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s humane exertions to miti- 

te the severity of the criminal 
code are defeated ; for his bill to take 
away the capital part of the felony 
for shop lifting, after passing the 
Commons, is lost in the Lords; four 
Bishops, how consistently with their 

fession and character! and two 

yal Dukes, composing part of the 
majority. The Duke of Gloucester 
yoted for the bill. 

Petitions in favour of peace, from 
afew places, were presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, but in neither 
house the subject was considered as 
deserving of a motion. Thus this 
war-loving nation go on, ‘rulers 
and raled, The distress is not yet suffi- 
ciently pressing, to induce the people 
to be more unanimous, as they were 
near the close of the American re- 
volutionary war, in calling for peace. 
Petitions for peace, to be effectual, 
tst also take in a prayer for re- 
form: for until reform is effected, 
2 powerful party will always have 
a interest in war. Peace and re- 
form are intimately counected, and 
petitions in favour of one cannot 
weceed well without the other. 

The public voice in the British 
metropolis has ‘pronounced a verdict 
acquittal in favour of the Princess 
of Wales, and the addresses from 
the Common-hall of ‘London, and 
fom the inhabitants of Westminster 


# “d Southwark, mark the present 


fale of public opinion on this mys- 
nous business. At our distance 

the scene, a cautious reserve 
“both sides of the question, may 
Wimost wise, We cam only judge 
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from public documents, without the 
advantage of personal observation, 
or a more close inspection. Yet tae 
elaborate defence of Lawyer Perce- 
val, inthe long letter from the Princess 
tothe King, said tohave been written 
by him, does not flash conviction on 
every mind, either that the Princess 
was entirely innocent, or that he 
himself believed her tobe so.. The 
defence is artfully drawn, but leaves 
an unpleasant sensation on the mind 
of the reader, not quite favourable 
to the advocate’s integrity, or to the 
complete acquittal of his client. A 
lady, whether married, or single, 
living under the protection of a huge 
band, or from the want of it, when 
deserted by him, reduced to the ne. 
cessity for using greater circumspec- 
tion, ought to beware of “a fond- 
ness for flirting,” as such. a habit 
is essentially destructive of that deli- 
cacy, which is the great ornament of 
woman. But in certain families, and 
among the great, such irregularities, 
when compared to the general man- 
nersof the other members, ma ape 
pear as trifling peccadilloes. Thus 
the conduct of the Princess may re- 
ceive some palliation, although cere 
tainly not a justification ; but the 
advocates for old fashioned modesty 
will hesitate beforé they fully acquit, 
and appeal to time, and a. more cool 
state of the passions in the public 


mind, before they finally, decide. 


Public opinion is not always a test 
of propriety; and it may. be allows 
able to demur to the judgment of the 
London populace, whether of the 
great, or the little vulgar, in the case 
uf the Princess, when we behold a 
glaring instance of their fallacy in 
the reception of the Cossack, At th 
Exchange, where more correct a 
refined judgment inight be expected, 
than frou those usually denominated 
the mob, we find a shout of exulta- 
tion was afforded to the Russian Ba- 

bis 


vage; and when he boasted of 
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owers against the French, in kill- 
ing so mary with his long spear, the 
shout of approbation was increased. 
At the same place, the merchants 
met the breaking off the negocia- 
tions for peace, in 1806, with similar 
applause. May we be allowed to 
pause, and ask whether such con- 
duct be more consistent in a wat- 
council of the savage uninstructed 
Indians of North America, or in an 
assembly of men, professing them- 
selves to be grave merchants of the 
British metropolis. 

The Moniteur notifies the depar- 
ture of Bonaparte from Paris for the 
armies. At this time, perhaps the 
work of mighty slaughter, which for 
atime is to decide the destinies of 
Europe, has commenced. What a 
scene presents to the real lovers of 
liberty! On which side ought their 
hopes or fears to be placed? Alex- 
ander’s conduct is sufficiently known, 
at one time, out magnanimous ally, 
at another, our foe, and now calling 
himself, in the vaunting of imagi- 
nary greatness, the Liberator of Eu- 
rope. Bonaparte is also a despot, 
regardless of every thing but his own 
inordinate ambition, The consistent 
lover of liberty must stand opposed 
to him, and follow him with detesta- 
tidn, whether as conqueror, or con- 
quered, Yet such are his opponents, 
men opposed to him from such selfish 
and unrighteous views, that the 
friends of freedom are ashamed of the 
company in which they are accident- 
ally placed, and are unable to re- 
cognise the general herd of the op- 
posers of Bonaparte, as their legiti- 
mate or honourable allies. Bonaparte 
is hated by them, not because he isan 
enemy to liberty, but because he 
stands in the way of the gratifica- 
tion of their bad passions ; for their 
hatred to’ liberty is notorions, al- 
though they sometimes dare to utter 


the abused word in speaking against 
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( P bl 
him. The true friends of liberty a}. th 
most start back from the contamina. ve 
ing contact of such haters of Bona the 
parte, who, in’ other cases, are the by 
staunch friends to tyranny and dey - 
potism. F 
Mr. Ryder has moved fora call - 
of the House on the Lith of May, . 
when the Catholic Bill is to be in. Chr 
troduced by Mr. Grattan; and al.” 
though this motion from an ex-mi- 
nister may proceed from hostility to 
the bill, it cannot, we think, be in 
auspicious, that the House of Com 
mons should be frequent and full on 
their determination of this grand D 
question, We feel within us an ex gl 
hilarating confidence, that all will i &! 
g conhdence, that a ! on | 
terminate bappily, in a comma @ voy. 
spirit of conciliation, in a joint for of A 
getfulness of the past, and a long enlig 
foresight into the future. We con- ac 
template, in idea, (perhaps we shall ‘ile 
live to see it take place.) another ; 
Monument upon the Rives Bovng after 
opposed to that mouldering monu print 


ment which, in spite of all the best condi 
feelings of humanity, in despite of years 


Time itself, would fain prolong for ot 
another century, its triumph overa e 
faithful and unfortunate _ people, the 
This new monument should be de Com; 


dicated to the Union and Lipeary Franc 
of the British Isles! . Henry Grattan, wettler 
the Earl of Fingall, the Bishop of 
Norwich, and the Roman Catholic the t; 
Bishop Troy, should unite thet BP accu 
hands in laying the first stone of that yer, 
imperishable Granite, which ,.must 





















compose the building, whetheritbe @ ™pre 
Arch or Column. Every distinctive hat 
symbol, every fragment of the pe my 
secuting code, ought to be BD conse 
beneath that stone. The River Boyne ected 
will then bear the glad tidings tothe Mode 
Channel, of rights recognized ad Hy o* 8 
amity restored! The Holy me a ti 
lifting their hands and 2 Dutin 
Heaven, will pray, that Go , the ded 
God of all mankind, would give Bre 
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blessing to their good wishes, and to 
that good work. And then, the en- 
ereling thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands, Catholic, Protestant, Pres- 
byterian,* woud, with universal re- 


* Presbyterian is properly a subedenomi- 
gation 0! Protestantism ; but custem of this 
country, which is the * norma loquendi,” 
has made it the third great division of the 
Christian religion, alung with Catholic 


sponse, reply, AMEN! Hearken, 
U God, to this our common prayer! 


ea : = ; == : : = = 72 


and Protestant. Protestant is in general, 
by the same abuse of lastguage, applied 
solely to those of the Established Church. 
Protestant Dissenter means Protestants whe 
dissent from errors of Protestant Churches 
Presbyterians are chiefly applied to those 
of the Church of Scotland, who are cere 
tainly Protestants at the same tune, 
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Died, in December last, at Zanovice, 
pear Cracow, in Poland, to which place 
he had followed the Emperor of France, 
on his mission, Jorn Bartow, Esg., En- 
voy Extraordinary from the United States 
of America to France. This worthy and 
enlightened man was a native of Reading, 
jin Connecticui, where he was born in the 
ear 1757. He was educated at Dartmouth 
Lillege, and towards the chose of the 
American war served in the Army, He 
afterwards engaged in partnership with a 
printer and bookseller at. Hartford, and 
conducted a Newspaper there for two 
years. In 1785, he was called to the Bar, 
and practised with success. In 1787, he 
published his Vision of Columbus, a poem, 
innine books ; soon afterwards he accepted 
the situation of agent to the Ohio Land 
Company, and came to England and 
France to sell their lands, and engage with 
tettlers, and was in Paris at the epoch of 
the Revolution. Iu 1792, he published 
three political tracts, one of which, under 
the title of Advice to the Privileged Orders, 
acquired great celebrity. In the same 
year, he was one of the deputies from the 
london Constitutional Society, appointed 
present an address to the National Con- 
Yention, a step which gave great umbrage 
to the English government, though then 
# peace with France. He continued, in 
Consequence at Paris, and was much con- 
netted with the leaders of the Gironde, or 
Moderate Republican party. In 1795, he 
W% appointed by Washington, Ambassa- 
“r to the Barbary powers, with whom, 
M1796, he negociated treaties of peace. 
ting the subsequent seven years, he re- 

in an elegant house at Paris, and 
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kept an hospitable table in that city, which 
was much frequented by English and Amer 
ricans, whose frieadship he secured b 
his attentions and urbanity. Iu 1804, he 
again visited England, in bis way to Ame 
rica, and passed several months in Lon- 
don, enjoying the friendship and society, of 
many respectable families, who had pare 
taken of his bhospitalities at Paris. He then 
deplored the wreck of liberty in France, 
but equally deplored the folly of the in- 
terference, and inveterate hostilities-of this 
country, as serving only to consolidate and 
extend the power of Napoleon, On his 
return to America, he devoted himself to 
the republication of his poem, which he 
now called The Columbiad, and extended to 
ten books. It is the legacy of the author 
to the cause of liberty and philosophy, and 
has been deservedly well received in Eu- 
rope and America. His friend Fulton, the 
great mechanic, complimented him, by 
causing twelve paintings to be made from 
its most picturesque passages, and to be 
engraved at his own expense, by the firs’ 
artists; and these decorate the quarto e¢ 
tion, which is the most splendid book at 
printed in America, We can speak 
personal knowledge, when we stat, “Das 
a better man in private life, and, ™OF*- 
upright public character, never yed than 
Joe, Bartow, “¥ 
Monthly fegaxive 
: 2 signa 
Amongst the artifices to previ’ Ss! 

tures to the petition against se Catholics, 
it was taken into a large schyol in Leeds, 
consisting of about 80 boys, from 10 to 
14 years of age, every one of whom, eX 
cept two, affixed their names te this pre 
cious instrument, 
p Se * 
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The town of Sheffield is in distressing 
circumstances from the want of employ- 
ment for the labouring class belonging to 
different manufactories, who are now sub- 
sisting upon the scanty aid of parochial 
relief, which, in too many cases, is wrung 
from others, who have scarcely sufficient 
for their own necessities 

As a proof of the necessity of some new 
regulations for the relief of debtors, it is 
mentioned, that, since the last summer 
assizes, no less than nineteen persons, im- 
mured for small samsin York Castle, have 
been liberated by a fund of only 34/. 1s. 64. 
Jeft in the hands of the jailer by the High 
Sheriff and Grand Jury. 

Three females, in the service of C. Wood, 
Esq. of Thoresby, lately peisoned them- 
selves by eating of a Dumb-cake, contain- 
ing misletoe, and other magicel ingredients, 
to procure them pleasant dreams; two of 
them were restored after great suffering, 
but the third expired. 

A free Register Office has been opened 
at Bristol, for such families as are subscri- 
bers to the society for the reward and en- 
couragement of virtuous, faithful, and in- 
dustrious female seryants and assistants ; 
and for all servants who had lived six 
months in their places, and can have good 
characters ; and is united to a society for 
the reward and encouragement of virtu- 
ous, faithful, and industrious female ser- 
vants, ; 

Nothing shows the importance of vacci- 
nation more conspicuously than the Glas- 
gow bills of mortality. In that populous 
city only 49 died of the small-pox in 1811, 
and in 1812 only 24. Before vaccination 
was introduced, several hundreds annually 
died of the sma!l- pox. 

There has been lately published, at 
Stockholm, an interesting account ofa jour- 

ey, undertaken in 1807, by M. Valen- 

‘oe, under the auspices of the Academy 

ciences of Sweden, for the purpose of 

Wet nining the height of the mtountains of 

Lap ‘d, and observing their temperature. 

© Nuntains visited by M. Valenberg, 
make a art of the great chain which runs 
through ‘yveden and Norway, and stretches 

m some Oijts branches, even to Finland 
and Russia, ‘They are situated between 
sixty-seven ind sixty-eight degrees north- 
Jatitude, and belong to the polar regions. 
On several points their bases are wasbed 
by the Sea, and, from their summits, the 
sumense pain of the Northern Ocean is 
discoverable. These mountains had been 
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only hitherto viewed in all their majestie 
grandeur by the Lapland nomade, foliow. 
ing his flocks of deer and his game, A fous 
travellers had contemplated them ata dis. 
tance; aud M. de Bruck, a learned Ger. 
man, during his travels in Norway, am 
proached within a short space of them : but 
no person had ever yet peiietrated into this 
asylum of nature, and attempted to siruggle 
with the difficulties of ascending these sum. 
mits, eternaliy covered with snow and 
ice. 

The undertaking was difficult in many 
respects, The ascents were mostly excep 
sively steep, and, in climbing them, the 
traveller was by turns suspended over deep 
fissures, lakes, torrents, bottomless marshes, 
and gulfs. He had no intelligent guide, 
there was no habitation on his route, and 
no assistance to be expected. He frequent. 
ly was obliged to make circuits of man 
leagues to reach a summit ; and he srosidl 
not only snow and ice full of crevices, but 
also marshes, where he ran a continual 
risk of being buried in the mud and stag. 
nant water. He passed the nights on naked 
rocks, without a tent, or the smallest shel 
ter; and he was frequently reduced to 
quench his devouring thirst by swallow. 
ing snow, which occasioned him inflam 
mations and painful suppurations in the 
mouth, 

M. de Valenberg’s measurements give 
the Lapland mountains an elevation of 
from five to six thousand fect above the 
level of the sea. Although this elevation 
is less than that of the mountains of Swit 
zerland and the Pyrenees, all the pheno 
mena of the Alpine regions, and particu 
larly glaciers, are observable. At such 
a proximity to the polar circle, the region 
of eternal snow commences at nearly four 
thousand feet above the ocean, while in 
the Alps it begins at from seven to eight 
thousand, and in the Pyrenees at eight 
thousand feet. 

On the 14th of July, M. de Valenberg 
ascended the most considerable glacier, 
called Sulitelma, a Lapland word, which 
signifies Solemn Mountain, because for- 
merly the Laplanders adored on one of 
its summits their principal idol. This 
mountain, which is the Mount Blane of 
the North, is composed of a successio® 
summits, of which.the base has ab 
tent of several leagues. Its greatest 
vation is five thousand seven h 
feet above the sea. To reach this ele 
tion, our traveller was obliged 10 
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his way OVer Enormous crevices, where re- 
gently before some hunters had been en- 

iphed with their deer and their dogs. 
Seas of ice have descended into the valleys 
seven hundred feet below the line of snow. 
There is a border of earth surrounds the 
ice, consistiting of slime and stones. The 
ice of Sulitelma is very clear, aod almost 
transparent; it is as hard as stone, but net 
sw heavy as the ice of the sea. The 
traveller gives several details respect- 
ing its internal composition, the figures by 
which it is characterised, and the crevices 
formed on it. The snow is sometimes one 
hundred feet in depth, and so hard that 
the foot-steps leave no mark onit, ‘That 
which is detached from the summits, or 
crevices, roll to immense distances. Fors 
tunately, these avalanches, in their descent, 
act only oti inanimate nature: whatever 
direction they take, they seldom encounter 
living beings, or the abodes of men, All 
is desert in these regions for vast extents, 
where industry has gained no conquest 
over the solitary domain of the primitive 
creation. : 

The traveller terminates his acecunt by 
general considerations on the temperature, 
aod by tables of meteorological obserya- 
tions. He determines with precision. the 
different regions of the mountains, and 
tharacterises them by the productions 
which -he found there. In proportion as 
the line of snow is approached, the pro- 
ductive’ force of nature diminishes, and 
men, brute animals, and plants, yield to 
the rigour of the cold, At two thousand 
tix hundred feet below the line, the pines 
disappear, as well as the cattle and habi- 
tations. At two thousand feet, the only 
tree is the birch ; and its degraded form 
and indigent verdure attest the inclemency 
of the climate ; at the same time the great- 
tt number of wild animals disappear, and 
the lakes contain no fish. At eight hune 
dred feet below the same line of snow, the 
Laplaader’s progress is stopped for want 
of inoss for his rein-deer. Above the line, 
tvery thing presents the picture of agony 
addeath. The most robust lichens are 
duly to be found at one thousand and two 
thousand feet, in the crevices of perpei- 
Cicular rocks ; and the bird named embo- 
fiza nivalis, or snow-bird, is the only liv- 
iy creature to be seen. The heat does 
hot tise to one degree of Réaumur, in the 
tgion which is five thousand feet above 
it sea, 
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Caution—In consequence of a sudden 
start, occasioned by a clap of thunder, 
and a sudden squall of wind, Miss Eliza 
Conneys, daughter of G. Conneys, Esq. 
of Tuchress, having a number of pins in 
her mouth, (a custom too prevalent, and 
at all times dangerous,) unfortunately swal- 
lowed ten of them. Her situation is so 
alarming, that no hopes are entertained of 
her recovery. 

Liverpool---At the Easter Vestry, the 
following statement of the poor appeared s 
During the three years preceding the pre- 
sent, the average number of poor maine 
tained in our work-house has been 10703 
and at present there are nearly 1700 pau- 
pers to be provided for within the parochial 
receptacle of poverty. This number ap- 
pears enormous to every friend to the hu- 
man race ; but to this we are to add 8000 
more, consisting of objects in misery and 
want, who are sustained by donations 


‘from the parish, without being admitted 


within the walls of the poor-house, In this 
great commercial town, consisting Of somee 
what less than 100,000 inlrbitants, we 
have at present nearly 10,000 parochial 
paupers, [t is impossible, upon such a 
subject, to repress our feelings, and to cone 
tinue those cold calculations, which an ac- 
count of the parish business seems to re« 
quire. Who is it that can calmly and eco- 
numically determine the mininua that may 
just keep such numbers of wretched beings 
in existence? ‘The parish was stated to be 
£.14,000 in debt. The sum is, indeed, 
immense; and, whether it be the result of 
imprudence and mismanagement or not, 
it must, in times hke these, make every 
housekeeper reilect, how greatly an estab 
lishment like that in Liverpool for the 
poor, necessarily draws from the small 
gains of a declining trade. An impolitie 
war, which, dutivg the last teu years one 
ly, has demanded a national expenditure 
of more than five-hundred millions, has at 
length diminished our means of giving em- 
loyment to our poor, and has renderrd 
it necessary, that, in the once busy and 
opulent town of Liverpool, every nine 
persons must coniribute towards the scant 
subsistence of the tenth, Although we 
have conquered all the colonies of our 
enemies, yet Commerce, which formerly 
enriched us, has déclined;. and we are 
obliged, with decreased means, to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of colonial estab- 
lishments abroad, and of the tenth part of 
our population, as paupers, at home, 
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Agricultural—-Commercial Reports. [ April, 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From the 20th March to the 20th April, 1813, 


The weather has been so dry during the last and present month, that all the oats 
and a great part of the barley crops have been got into the grouud in good time, 
Latterly the soil has been too dry for sowing flaxseed, and that part of the spring work 
seems at a stand, few people chusing to sow until there is some prospect of rain. On 
that account principally, and not from any reduadancy of the article, flaxseed has ex. 
perienced aduil sale. ‘Those who were so provident as to save seed last year, have had 
# great advantage over those who depended on the foreign supply ; and a few farmers, 
who saved it in a proper manner, by stacking the flax, have produced seed of so 
superior a quality as to command a sale in the markets, at a much higher price than any 
foreign seed would bring ; and by their showing others what could be done in thag 
way, in this country, have excited a general desire to follow the example, especially 
in those districts where a preference has always been given to Riga or-other northern 
seed. The flax of American seed, being more liable to that distemper called firing, 
ean seldom be allowed to stand until the seed comes to maturity. 

The wheat crops continue to look well; and if the succeeding part of the season 
prove favourable, will give an abundant produce. The early sown oats, and those 
sown in avtumn, have also a good appearance in general. The very cry weather, and 
frosts at night, with cold easterly winds, are likely tocheck the flax crops. 

Wheat aad oats have experienced a considerable reduction in price, m the course of 
the last month. Oatmeal, which at one time brought thirty shillings per hundred, is 
now selling from 22 shillings to 24; and potatoes now appear to be in greater abua- 
dance than was expected in the early part of the season. 


A correspondent in the neighbourhood of Antrim sends the following account. 

On the 6th of May, 1812, having three Cork-red potatoes, that contained 64 sets 
er eyes, I cut each eye through the centre, making the sets out of three potatoes 128, 
which I planted with the plough, in the common drill way. I gave them no other care 
er attention than the other potatoes in the same three acre field; and the drills in 
which they were’ set, were equal to any in the field, and superior to most. Whea 
gaised at November, they produced 5 stone 5 pounds weight. 

bam making a similar experiment on a Jarger scale this year. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





Trade, at all tinves uncertain, and attended by the vicissitudes incident to all humar 
affairs, has for some years past been rendered more than usually uncertain, by the 
circumstances of a war, in which it has been the policy of the belligerents recipro- 
eally to direct their destructive energies against the trade of the other: war being 
now fully as much a question of finance, as of military prowess, and the finances of 
a nation being especially founded on commerce and manufactures. Trade, being m- 
terrupted in its usual course, opened for itself a deceptive channel for a time, 9 Wi 
and daring speculations. ‘Ihis new channel soon failed, to the ruin of some, and the 
great loss’ of many more. We know what has happened among ourselves ; and the 
losses which have befallea our own merchants may be taken as a-sample, by no means 
an ageravated one, of the general state of the rrade of the Empire ; for Belfast can 
not be considered as having been more unsuccessful than the average of other places; 
and it is well known that large sums have been lost by our merchants, in the course 
of the last five years. Some have gained, but the losses of others have been $0 com 
siderable, us probably rather to tura the general balance to thé side of loss, than of 
prom. 

Liverpool also comes in for a full share of distress from the war. The great trade 
with America is nearly annihilated, and the increase of pavperism is feelingly detat 
im an exiract from the Liverpool Mercury, placed athong the Occurrences, at pat 
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g41. It becomes necessary to hold up such statements to public view, to abate the 
ardour for war, and to point out faithfully the numerous ills entailed by it on the 
community. ‘ 

The limitation of bank discounts in London has occasioned, within a few months, 
a fall on many articles of merchandize and manufactures, in some instances in that 
market, to the ‘amount of 10 per cent. Bankers, in most other places, have also been 
areful to restrict discounts: a practice, which, although in some instances it may 
have borne hard on individuals, has had probably, on the whole, a salutary effect, 
by restraining speculation, and limiting a too extended circulation of our paper cur 
rency. 

The limitation of discounts may also have had a small tendency to produce the 
reduction of the premium on guineas; but the chief cause must be sought in the restos 
ration of trade with the continent of Europe. If the open for trade is only temporary, 
ggreater .ise on the value of guineas may be expected. 

Among the Documents, at pages $23 and 324, are placed two advertisements, the 
one relating to frauds practised in London, in relation to forcing sales of linens in 
that market, and the other pointing out the injury trade sustains by the prevalent 
practice of auctioneering. ‘They discover the shifts to which the necessity of the 
times compels traders to have recourse, to force sales, and may be considered as corro- 
borative of the statements in our last Report, that to meet diminished means, the prac- 
tice of introducing articles of inferior quality, is becoming increasingly prevalent. 

Hitherto, notwithstanding the commencement of the war, commercial intercourse 
with che United States of North America has kept pretty open. Flaxseed has arrived 
in such large quantities, as will probably be nearly sufficient to supply the spring’s 
owing ; and other articles have heen fully commensurate with the demand. But it 
is uncertain how long this state of things will continue. Congress, before its rising, 
had some laws before them, to regulate the trade of neutrals, and to prevent the use 
of British licences ; if they had passed, serious difficulties would have been placed in 
the way of future intercourse. ‘The bills were lost, by a manqwuvre of the minority 
in the Senate. By their constitution, Congress, previous to a new election of the 
House of Representatives, must terminate on a certain day. When that day arrived, 
wme members of the Senate contrived, by long speeches, to occasion a delay, till the 
hour of twelve at night arrived. Thus the bills were lost for a time; but as Congress 
isto meet early in next month, the subject may be expected to be revived ; and it 
remains to be seen, what measures for the regulation of trade will be then adopted ; 
in the mean time, great uncertainty must continue to prevail. 

Exchange on London has, through this month, in Belfast, remained pretty stationary 
# 6{ per cent. In Dublin, the currency was 6 per cent. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th February, to the 20th April, 1813. 


During the late Winter, while the Continent of Europe, and even England, expe- 
nenced an unusual severity of cold, Ireland, warmed by Atlantic winds, had ice for a 
few days only on the smallest pools of still water; the Cretan Rock Rose (Cistus Creti- 
tus), Sage-leaved Rock Rose (Cistus Salvifolius), Indian Chrysanthemam (Chrysanthem- 
wm indicum), in the open ground ; and the Day smelling Ceronilla (Ceronilla glauca), 
with the Great Flowering Edswardsia (Edswardsia grandiflora), and small leaved (Ed- 
Wardsia microphylla), trained against a wall, arenow in flower. Indeed, so mild has 

our winter, that some Annuals, as the Maritime Stock Gillyflower (Cheiranthue 


haritimus), in favourable situations, have survived the Winter, and’ are now in full 
wer, 


March 8, Barren, Strawberry (Fragaria sterilis), and Two-leaved Squill (Scilla bifo- 
lia), flowering. 
5, Blue Anemone (Anemone Apennina), Smal! Narcissus (Narcissus minor), 
and Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythronium Dens Canis), flowering. 
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6, Neapolitan Crocus (Crocus vernus variety Neapolitanus) flowering. 

8, Scented Violet (Viola odorata) flowering. Bilack-bird (Turdus merula} 

singing. 

11, Double Daffodil (Narcissus pseudo Narcissus flowering. 

14, Starry Crocus (Crocus stellaris) lowering. 

15, Figwort (Ranunculus Ficaria), Doyble-cupped Andromeda (Andromeda 
calyculata), and Lungwort. (Pulmonaria officinalis), flowering. 

Canadian Pear (Pyrus Botryapiam) flowering. 

28, Wood Sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella) flowering. 

$1, Wood Anemone (Anemone Neniorosa) flowering. 


April 4, Redwing (Turdus Iliacus) not gone. Elm-leaved Spircea (Spirara Ulmifolia) 


flowering. 
8, Marsh Marigold (Caltha palustris), Alpine Wall Cress (Arabis Alpina), 
and Bulbous Tiichonema (Trichonema Bulbocodium), flowering. 

9, Canadian Rhodora (Rhodora Canadensis), and Stichwort (Stellaria Holos. 
tea), flowering. 

10, Willow Wren (Motacilla Trochilus) come, and singing. Plums (Prunus 

domestica) flowering, 

11, A White Butterfly. 

2, Italian Squill (Scilla Italiea), Small Fruited Black Cherry (Prunus Avium), 
Laurel (Prunus Lauro-Cerasus), White Daffodil (Narcissus Moschatus , 
and Plantain-leaved Crowfoot (Ranunculus amplexicaulis), flowering, 
Pieldfares (Turdas Pilaris) net gone, Sand Martins (Hirundo riparia) 
seen about their banks. ‘Two Common Swallows (Hirundo Rustica/ 

seen. 

14, Cuckoo Flower (Cardamine pratensis), and Herb Robert (Geranium Ro- 

bertianum ), flowering. A Swallow seen. 

17, Glaucous Kalmia (Kalmia glauca), Cow Parsley (Cherophylhum sylvestre ), 

and Grain-rooted Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata), flowering. 

18, Evergreen Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens) flowering. A Cuckoo (Cucw 

lus canorus/ heard calling. 

20, Gentianella (Centiana acaulis) flowering. 


———————EE=__ 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th February, to the 20th April, 181%. 


Feby. 21,.........Showery, very high wind from the W.S.W. at night, with tain is 
the low lands, and snow upon the mountains. 
22,..++e0e Showery morning, dry days 
25—24,...Fine days, 
D5 ..cocaccoe W Oke 
26, ........Showery, very stormy in the night, with a heavy fall of mow @ 
the mountains. 
7,.eeeees..50me showers of rain and hail. 
B,.s.eeeeee Dry day. 
March 1,,.........Fine morning, showery afternoom. 
Q,..see00-Fine, @ shower at night. 
S—4,...01 Ine. 
5Sysseeeeee-SOMe showers in the morning. 
6—8,,.....Fine. 
Dy rereeeeeShOWETY. 
10,......«.-Dark day, some showers at night. 
11-—12,...Fine, frosty mornings. | 
13,..s9e0e0-A fall of hie in the morning, which meltéd 6ff in the lowlands 
by 10 o'clock, A.M, 
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Celestial Phenomena. 


14,..++«+e.-Dark morning, showery afternooa. 
15—17,...Dark showery days. 

18—19,...Dark dry day. 

20,..+00.«..Showery morning, fair day. 
Q1,...seeeee Wet day. 

22,..0++00e.Fine day, cold, and a shower of rain. 
23,.++++e0eeFine day, cold, and showery at night. 
24—27,...Dry days. 

28,...+....-Cloudy, with some light showers. 
29,..++++...Cloudy and showery. 
30,..++++e..Cloudy and cold. 

S1,.++ee0e.sWet and stormy. 

April 1,........Stormy, and snow showers. 
2—S,......Windy and hard frost, and snow on the mountains, 
4, .000.-ee Dry day, showery evening. 

Baja cdvcecdi Showery. 
6—11,...Dry fine days. 
12,.........Light shower in the morning, fine day. 
1S—14,...Fine days. 
US ycconsecseW Os 
16,.++0000.-Cloudy and dry. 
7—18,.. Cloudy, withsome showers. 
1D, occccsecekBiOs 


20,.+0+0-..Dark dry day. 


During the last 8 days of February, the Barometer was, on the 22d and 26th, 29-8; 
onthe 27th, it stood at 29-7; on the Ist and 3Ist of March, it was 29-9; on the 27th, 
90-6; the rest of the time it was never below 30. On the Ist of April, it was 29; on 
the 18th and 14th, it was at 30-5. : 

The Thermometer, on the 24th of February, was, at 8 A.M., 35°; on the 26th, it 
wasat 50. On the 12th of March, it was at $90; on the 15th, it was 51, and several 
mornings it was as high as 50. On the morning of the 2d of April, there was on the 
puddles ice of half an inch thick; on the 4th, the Thermometer was, at 9 A.M., 42°; 
on the 9th, at 8 A.M., 52°; onthe 12th, 524°; on the 19th, 52°; the rest of the pe» 
ried it was nearly the same. 

The Wind was in March 19 times S.W.; 7 W.; 7N.W.; 3.N.E.; 15.2. In April, 
Stimes S.W.; 4 N.E.; 3 E.; 25S.E.; 13 W. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FoR MAY, 1813. 


On the 2nd of this month, the Moon's crescent is seen, for a short time, above 
Aldebaran, near west-north-west, in the evening. ; . 

On the 4th, the Moon is under the sixth of the Twins, which star she passes at 
forty-seven minutes past eight in the evening ; and above her we notice the Pain fon 
tars of this constellation, the nautical star being nearest to her. She is directing her 
course under Jupiter, at some distance from her. j , 

Oa the 5th, the Moon is seen to have approached much nearer to Jupiter, who is 
till above her, and, with the two first stars of the Twins, makes a pleasing groupe 
it her neighbourhood. . i i 

On the 10th, the Moon is on the meridian at fifty-seven minutes past. eight, being 
hetween the second and seventh of the Virgin, the former to the west, the latter, much 
mearer to her, to the east of the meridian. _ ig : 

Qa the 15th, is full Moon, at twenty-six minutes past nine in the morning. In the 
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evening, she rises first above the second of the Scorpion, and passes it ear] in th 
lowing morning. y 1M the fol 

On the 19th, the Moon rises nearly at the same time with Saturn, as she Passes 
this planet at sixteen minutes past eleven at night ; and, during the mornine f th 
20th, her recess from this planet, and access to Mars to the east of her will pads 
the morning traveller. ‘ amuse 

On the 2st, the Moon rises in the morning under the two first stars of the c 
Saturn being now considerably to the west of her, and Mars being below her ond vs 
passage by this planet will be interesting. : ” 

On the 25th, the Moon is in the .barren space under the four stars in ¢ na 

On the 29th, is new Moon, at twenty-one minutes past eleven at nignt: hes oan 
out an eclipse. ag a 

Mercury is a morning star during the whole month, stationary on the 4th, and at 
his greatest elongation on the 18th. His position is unfavourable, as he is travellin 
in the first and second signs with a southern latitude, which increases to the 19th. The 
Moon passes him’on the 28th. 

Venus is in her superior conjunction on the 25th, and too near the sun, during the 
whole month, to escape the superiority of his beams. She passes the second tenth of 
the Bull on the 26th, the star being forty-three minutes north of her. The Moon 
passes her on the 29rh. 

Mars is on the meridian at eighteen minuses past five on the morning of the Ist, and 
at half past four on the 22nd. His motion is direct through thirteen degrees, sol the 
‘Moon passes him on the 2!Ist. 

Jupiter is an evening star, being on the meridian at forty minutes past five of the 
afternoon of the Ist, and every day later. Atten in the evening are eclipses of the 
following moons: of the Ist, on the 11th and 18th ; the second, on the 15th, 29nd 
ahd 29th ; of the third, on the $d; and of the fourth, on the 8th and 25th. Our 
Moon passes him on the 6th. 

Saturn is on the meridian on the Sd, at three quarters past four in the morning ; and 
on the 2ist, at half past three. The distance of Mars from him daily increases, and 
the Moon passes near to him on the 19th, at sixteen minutes past eleven at night. 

Herschel! is on the meridian at near one of the morning on the Ist, and at three 
quarters past eleven on the 20th. We are directed to him by the eleventh of the Be 
lance, the smell star to the west of the second of the Scorpion, He is receding trom 
this star towards the tenth, his motion being retrograde through a degree and a quar- 
(vr, and ending witnin a degree east of the latter star. The Moon passes him on the 


45th, 
Frend’s Evening Amusements, 


NOTICE OF A NEW PUBLICATION, WHICH CAME TOO LATE FOR IN 
SERTION IN ITS PROPER PLACE. 


Some months ago, a publication appeared, by Doctor Black, in vindication of the 

Synod. of Ulster, from alleged reflections cast upon that body by Dr. Dickson, in his 
’ « Narrative, &c.” ‘That publication has excited some doubts, and given rise to disca® 
sions, which may affect morethan the parties immediately concerned, These doubts area 
the way of being removed, and an end put to passionate discussion, by Dr. Dickson's 
Review of, and Reply to Dr. Black’s charges of Falsehood, Misrepresentation, and 
Calumay; the meanest, and most detestable of all vices. Dr. Dicxsoy feels satisface 
tion in the thought, that the publie will soon be enabled to form a well-founded judge 
ment in this case, as his Retractations, or Refutations, or whatever they may be, are 


pow in the press, and will be pudbsished in o few weeks. 





